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ABSTRACT 

In 1 970r the U.S. Office of Education, through the 
Bureau of Educational Personnel Development, initiated a program 
promoting community-school collaboration, which was called the 
Urban/Rural School Development Program. Designed to train educational 
personnel at a small number of schools in low-income communities 
characterized by student underachievement, it is now active at 26 
sites. The purpose of this effort was to demonstrate that federal 
funds could strengthen the educational resources of the total school 
community through a joint effort between the school staff and the 
community. This paper is a descriptive and evaluative report of the 
first three years of the program. It describes the factors involved 
in developing the organizational structures needed for 
community-schocl collaboration, the variety of patterns that emerged 
at the sites, and the degree of effectiveness achieved. Chapter two 
gives a design for the survey and presents a general overview of the 
sites. The next chapter deals with representation and parity in the 
school/community councils, while chapter four discusses community 
involvement. Teacher training activities related to the program are 
discussed in chapter five. It was concluded that parity in community 
involvement between the school and its community is a viable and 
effective possibility. The installation of urban/rural programs did 
restructure the relationship between the community and the school. 
"the participation of community members had a definite effect on the 
nature of the training programs developed locally. The 
School/Community Council has become a workable administrative unit. 
This program seems to allow community members to have a channel to 
develop community education and participation. Appendices give data 
on participating schools, present the survey guestionnaires, and give 
personal profiles on the council chairpersons and school development 
team managers. (SK) 
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Foreword 



In the late 1960's Che National Center for Educational Statistics 
published data chat accurately forecast the end of the baby boom popula- 
tion entrance into elementary public schools and the beginning of an acute 
imbalance in the supply and demand of teachers. For the first time in two 
decades the general supply of certified teachers in the United States ex- 
ceeded the demand. Ironically enough, this imbalance did not arise only 
from the simple fact of fewer children in the public schools. It was ag- 
gravated by the severe financial crisis the schools faced in meeting the 
inflating costs of goods and services, spiralling school personnel sal- 
aries and voter rejection of bond issues and levies. These phenomena re- 
quired a major reexamination of public policv, university policv, and 
school policy, particularly with regard to the recruitment, selection, 
training and hiring of new teachers into an already overcrowded market. 
This was clearly a quantitative crisis. 

At the same time a great deal more data had been generated showinc 
(1) the effects on society and schooling from technology and the know,- 
ledge explosion, (2) new behaviors and attitudes displayed by students, 
parents and the general citizenry in the emergent societal and cultural 
context, (3) teachers already hired and working in the schools fielt in- 
adequately prepared to cope with existing requirements for transmitting 
the cultural heritage, (4) court litigations (Lau vs. Nichols and RiRht 
to Education) were being started, and (5) new skills are required to pre- 
pare young people to live in a post-industrial society and cope with the 
forecast open learning system of the year 2000 and beyond. Clearly, these 
qualitative issues required immediate deliberation and response. This was 
supported by the fact that the Mort studies of the 1950's and the Brickell 
studies of the 1960's had indicated that four or five decades would be re- 
quired before major educational innovations and changes would be diffused 
throughout the entire ongoing education systems. 

The Federal Government raised many questions in examining this criti- 
c-il i-^suo The first of these was "Where are the most acute' problems fac- 
Zl t^o acher today in the real world of teaching kids and running schools 
Furt ,fr questions dellt with strategies needed to cope with these prob ems. 
•Ct strategics are the most effective?" "What resources are available 
for the achitement of these strategies?" How should these resources be 
allocated?" 

Wiile the answers to these vital questions seemed self-evident, time, 
manpower, and energy were used to studv and verifv f ,,3 

answers. The major decision, of course, was to deal wiLh ^h^^"^!^'^;^^^^ 
Issues first. Second was to recognize that while ^^J^^f ^ f [l^, 
lem existed throughout the United States, the greatest priority was to fo 
cus on a eas with high concentration of children from low income famiUes 
Data showed that as problems .in the United States increased arithmetically, 
problems in poverty areas increased geometrically. 
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By 1970, three conditions related to the use of limited resource 
allocaflon for inservice education at the Federal level: (1) a number 
of local education agencies (school systems) had appropriated sums from 
their general operating budget for inservice training of their teachers, 
(2) the U.S. Congress in the major Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act programs (Tit.le I, Title III, Titles VII and VIII) authorized some 
expenditures for inservice training, and (3) the nine million dollars 
allocated from the BureaM of Educational Personnel Development for the 
Urban and Rural School Development Program (URSDP) could not meet all of 
the inservice needs of teachers in poverty areas, let alone the inservice 
needs throughout the country. These considerations were the basis for 
the formulation of a demonstration strategy at the national level, by 
then Associate Commissioner Dr. Don Pavies. Once field tested and vali- 
dated, this demonstration could be made available to other school dis- 
tricts. Most districts had either their own operating budget resources 
or resources from Feder-^l Elementary and Secondary Education Act program 
funds, which could be used for the purpose of installing the processes 
and produces derived from this inservice demonstration effort* 

The extensive studv of the problem led to two basic realities, which 
became the underlying assumptions for this demonstration effort. First, 
change is a slow process. Diffusion of change from one institution to 
another is a function of the acceptance and credibility of both the prac- 
tices and products developed, and of the institutions involved. There- 
fore, an institution must have a time span long enough for it to c^evelop 
and demonstrate its inservice education programming. It must also have 
the wherewithal to compile and share the documentation of these practices 
and products as an education institution with credibility. Programs deal- 
ing with the critical problems faced by teachers and pupils in poverty 
schools must focus on the schools and the staffs, as they exist. In addi- 
tion, they must have a five year funding commitment after the planning 
year to ensure continuity of purpose and to provide the time needed to 
develop and orchestrate the basic or modified designs generated from the 
complex endeavor of bringing about change. 

The second reality was that schools are social systems— formal organ- 
izations. Therefore, systems theory and organizational behavior theory 
must be used in the conceptualization of the demonstration program. The 
basic assumption was that good and talented teachers in those schools saw 
themselves unable to work effectively because of constraints imposed upon 
them by the hierarchial structure, administrators and/or supervisors, and 
by that significant environmental field force— the community. Both find- 
ings indicated that a sense of alienation and a sense of powerlessness 
had to be overcome. It was concluded that if schools are to be changed 
for the better, as organizations and social systems, all who had a role 
or an investment in the education of kids must be involved in the change 
process, in roles of equality to whatever extent possible. Hence, the 
terra "parity" was defined as the deliberate, mutual collaborative plan- 
ning and decision-making on the part of those giving the service 'as well 
as those receiving the service. To operationallze the parity concept. was 
the major problem. 
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That the Urban and Rural SchooUevelopment Program was a bold and 
innovative step forward in inservice educational personnel development is 
unquestioned. It involved parity. The data published in this first-phase 
report clearly attest to it, ^vTien data from the second-phase Urban and 
Rural School Development Program training activities which focus on the 
substance and content of teacher retraining are reported next year, they 
will reinforce this finding. 

Of key importance in this very progressive venture was the deliber- 
ate and calculated commitments to risks Don Davies and his planning staff 
took in implementing this unique training design. In 1970, Davies put 
together a task force from his immediate staff. Dr. John Lindia. his 
Special Assistant, chaired it. For more than a year this educator task 
force searched the literature and observed , schools and communities through- 
out the natkon for valuable evidence to formulate program policy and pro- 
gram implenlentation strategies. These data were then turned over to the 
program operations- staff in the Division of School Programs within the 
Bureau of Educational Personnel Development. The program operations group 
was asked to test the policy task force's underlying assumptions against 
the realities of the practitioners in the field. 

Orientation and feedback working sessions were scheduled with the 
American Federation of Teachers, the National Education Association, the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, university groups, commurity groups, and other significant role 
groups involved in day-to-day education processes. Each group provided 
valid revisions to the program design. The most striking pertained to 
differences between education in the urban sector and education in the 
rural sector. Urban and rural communities and community groups held dis- 
tinct and significantly different roles in local power politics. The sec- 
ond major revision centered on the legal and moral roles the community had 
played and could play in education. \^at the initial policy task force 
had recommended in community involvement (in the ideal state) had to be 
modified to meet the realities of existing legislation. This point must 
be remembered in any analysis of data provided in this report; all the 
energies expended had to be and were expended within the system as it ex- 
isted. "Community" was defined as the area served by the school and in- 
cluded parents and nonparents who lived and worked within the school* s 
boundary. This definition was most important; it delimited the universe 
called community and provided an operational base for the activities re- 
quired to justify within the school community the introduction of another 
Federal program. 

Three basic tenets were observed by those involved in the program: 
(1) If the community which was extremely suspicious of Federal programs 
(after some of the GEO, HUD, and DOL efforts) was to be legitimately in- 
volved, persons introducing the program had to take the information and 
the services out to the community. This required preassessment of the 
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power structures and relationships in each prospective city before an- 
nouncing the program at local sites to ensure that all received the same 
information simultaneously. (2) A support system would be required to 
provide technical assistance services after the program announcements 
were made at a general meeting at the site. Site meetings would provide 
the community with informaticrr to decide whether it wished to become in- 
volved or not. The school staff could similarly decide to become or not 
to become involved. It was the first time that a dual arrangement had 
been made which provided equal options to both school staff and commun- 
ity members, for initial involvement in a Federal education program. Tf 
either felt that their integrity would be compromised by the program, it 
could not be implemented in that school area. This criterion contributed 
Importantly to the enhancement of the parity concept; the decision to go 
or not to go forward with the project was in the hands of those who would 
be most affected by the project. (3) If the first two tenets were to he 
achieved, persons other than Federal or state staff had to deliver the in- 
formation and options to the local site. 

The two men outside the Federal and state governments who played the 
most significant role in the overall development of the Leadership Train- 
ing Institute were Dr. Robert Bush and Dr. RoJ^ert D. Hess at the Stanford 
University Research and Development Center. Dr. Davies could not have 
found two more conscientious and dedicated persons to carry out this very 
difficult and sometimes thankless assignment. 

The activities of the LTI at Stanford covered two phases. Dr. Hess 
and Professor Barbara Hatton assumed responsibility for the development 
of Phase T support system activities. Dr. Bush subsequently addressed 
himself to the Phase II training activities. This document results from 
the Phase I activities conducted by Dr. Hess. A Leadership Training In- 
stitute (LTI) was established with three major purposes: (1) to help 
local projects orient co the goals and objectives of the Urban and Rural 
School Development Program, (2) to facilitate the process by which the 
School/Community Council at each school would be established, and (3) to 
provide a support system to meet project needs at the local level through 
construction of a regiona] facilitation system. This system, designed by 
Professor Barbara Hatton, began as an objective facilitating process, but 
as the project moved through its first years of operational planning and 
^ implementation, the regional facilitators became advocates for the en- 
hancement of goals and objectives of the School/Community Council at the 
local project. 

Dr. Bush later assumed leadership (with a totally different LTI staff) 
in delivering technical assistance with pedagogical content, materials and 
training design expertise to the local projects once Phase I had ended. 
I'/lule this dociiment does not address Phase II activities,* reader will note 
that some overlapping between phases occurred. 

The Phase I regional coordinators had the major responsibility for 
working with the cities that had been recommended as potential candidates 
by thi' Slate education-il agency. Superintendents of the school districts. 
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upon advice from the state education agency, had provided the U.S. Office 
of Education with data on the two or three schools in their districts that 
met "greatest need" criteria. A special task force team (a Federal pro- 
gram officer, a State education agency officer, a local university staffer, 
a central administration school system supervisor, and members of the Lead- 
ership Training Institute) visited and examined these schools and communi- 
ties to cross-validate the criteria for selection. The team made the final 
recommendation as to target school and first alternate school needed in 
case the school staff or community members in the target area did not de- 
ire to participate in the Urban and Rural School Development Program. 

liere, again, was evidence of an imaginative and proper collaboration 
between Federal, State and local agencies in the preparation and implemen- 
tation of a new program design. Once the regional coordinators were in- 
formed of the superintendents* agreement with the task force .recommenda- 
tions on the specific target school population their task was to get into 
and learn that school community, its power relationship and its linkage 
needs over a period of weeks. They visited street groups, church groups, 
community centers and any other legal or extra-legal agency that related 
to affairs of the community. Tn rural districts they visited post offices, 
the county store, the bank and all other power positions unique to commun- 
ity influence. Once this work was done, announcements were made on local 
TV, on radio and in the newspapers, through the distribution of literature 
at schools and social services agencies, of the date and p3ace of the first 
basic orientation session for the introduction of the Urban and ftural School 
Development Program. 

In all twenty-three cases this proved in toto to be extremely success- 
ful. The information distribution system employed to meet the unique needs 
in each local site vedched every known group* In every case but one the 
original target school staff and community members agreed to participate. 
In the case of the one exception, the alternate school staff and parents 
agreed to participate. 

It was at this point that the support system designed through the 
Leadership Training Institute at Stanford University assumed the major role 
in helping local projects begin the arduous task of collaboration. This 
included election and selection processes for the formulation of the School 
Community Council, orientation and decision-making on the part of the t;im- ^ 
porary council members for the planning of the activities, and, most impor- 
tantly, the provision of human and material resources necessary to complete 
the planning and proposal development process. A very low profile on the 
part of the Federal and State offices allowed credibility among the role 
groups to be enhanced at the local level by the Leadership TraiuinR In- 
stitute. It proved to be an extremely successful model. 

This report will unfold to the reader the extent to which each site 
created its own design within the context oC the program guidelines, em- 
phasizing the importance attached to schojil/community integration in the 
education process. The Federal and State governments have earned plaudits 
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for self restraint;, nothing was done that could prevent the projects from 
demonstrating these unique models. The Leadership Training Institute 
(Phase I) staff earn, our gratitude for maintaining intep:rity through all 
of the technical assistance process, imposing no value constraints alien 
to the needs and desires of the local projects. The local education 
agency projects themselves earn greatest praise for seeing their own edu- 
cational needs as unmet and striving to do somethine about it. Hess and 
Terry are to be commended for the documentation of output variables from 
the Phase T activities. 

As a final note, the Federal Government is keeping its five year fund- 
ing obligation even though organizational, personnel, and program priority 
changes have occurred just about yearly in the Office of Education during 
this period- Applause must go to USOE's OPBE, DREW, 0MB, and tiio U.S. 
Congress for their recognition and support for a demonstration effort from 
which many good lessons will flow and be learned • 



Dr. ^'^illiam L. Smith 
Director, Teacher Corps 
U.S, .Office of Education 
Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Washington, O.C. 20202 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 



noire educational decisions 'are going 'to have to be ma'de in a 
bigger arena than they've been made in be-fore and this is 
going to benefit the system. -... I th'ink rthe people that we've 
involved know the ins and outs now. They're not going to be 
afraid ^ny mgre to go over to the 'county 'board office and knock 
on the door and say, '^Hey, now — this isn' t , right 

School Development Team Manager 

The community has begun to hav3 a taste of, having^^a part in that 
school, and they are not going; ttf give it up. ^ 



*S"dhool/Community Oouncil Chairperson 



In 19'70 the U.S. Office of Education, through the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Personnel Developmetft,' initiated. a program promoting community- 
school collaboration. -It was called the Urban/RUral School J)evelopment 
Program. The purpose of this efforf wa.s to jdemoustrate that federal funds 
could strengthen the educational resources ot'the total school community 
through a joint effort between the school staff -and the coimnunity. Jhe 
central concept of Urban/Rural was one of parity between school and com- 
munity, designed to foster cooperation between school and community and 
thereby lessen, on the one hand the sometimes aversive imolications for 
schoo] personnel of the concept of "community .control," and on the other 
the disillusion in low-income communities ^ith- the impotence of "commun- 
ity advisory boards." ■ . ■ 

Much has been written in the past five years about community control 
. and community participation in educational planning, decision-majcing, and 
administration, and it is not our purpose to review this literature or to 
critique the educational and political issues involved, '^'rompted by- 
heightened awareness of the significance and usefulness of community par- 
ticipation and spurred by' the requirements of federal legislation; parent 
or citizen advisory groups or councils have been established in. many 
school districts. These now number in the thousands.. There are -reportedly 
'1,200 such groups currently* active in two major cities for,which> informa-- 
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tion is available (Chicago .and Los Angeles)* Some type of community 
involvement in the planning and implementation of many educational programs 
has been mandated by both federal and state legislation since the passage 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) of 1965. Special federal and local programs have 
been funded that aim to improve the quality of education through in- 
creased responsiveness of the local school to the needs of th§ client com- 
munity. Most notable among federal programs have been Title I (ESEA) , 
Head Start, Follow Through, and the Career Opportunities Program. Ex- 
amples of local programs include the Woodlawn Experimental School Project^^ 
in Chicago; the "Experimental Districts in New York City; Martin Luther 
King School in Syracuse, New Yorkj the Anacostia project in southeast 
Washington, D.C.; the Federa'tion of Community Schools in Milwaukee; the 
Triple T Program (Training Teachfers of Teachers) in Chicago Districts 24 
and 25 with Northwestern University; and the Springfield Avenue Community 
Sx:hool in Newark, New Jersey. 

The Urban/Rural School Development Program contains several elements 
which give it a unique character among federal efforts to facilitate school- 
, community cooperation. These elements are: firot, that at least half of 
'the members of the joint governing body (the School/Community Council) are 
drawn from the community; second, that the program for each site is planned 
to fit the needs and circumstances of that particular .community; third, 
.that *the control of funds is in the hands of the Council (with fhe ex- 
pressed concurrence of the local school board); and fourth, that the con- 
centration is on training of educational personnel and development of com- 
munity educational resources. It is these aspects of the Urban/Rural 
effort that make an evaluation of the initial phase of its operation jDf 
special interest to those concerned with school-community relations. 

This report may add a modest bit of information ' tQ the small amount 
of material available about the success of community participation pro- 
grams in circumstances where the community members had significant power 

'''As citecl by Don Davies in "The Emerging Third Force in Education," 
Inequality j,n Education , November 1973, p. 7. 
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in the planning and administrative operations. Although programs designed 
to facilitate coiiununity participation in disadvantaged school districts 

have Involved large numbers of lay people and have added a new dimension 

• ' I, 

to both educational procedures and policy-making practices, they have re- 
ceived little attention from researchers. "Don Davies, former Bureau.. of 
Educational Personnel Development (BEPD) Commissioner, observed: 

Citizen participation in educational decision-making is still 
an underdeveloped field, both in theory and practice. The 
growing body of literature lacks a strong research base, tend- 
ing toward emotion-laden advocacy or journalistic descriptions 
of "successes" and "failures." . • . Very little information 
and almost no research or evaluation about school councils"^ 
has been assembled or analyzed nationally. 2 

The' extent of support for the strategy of community particpation as 

a means? of bringing abolt beneficial change in the schools raises serious 

issues, with implications of legitimate concern to those responsi1)le for 

educational policy. The requirement that |3rogram control be , located in 

the School/Community Council, which was to be composed of both coinmunity 

members and school respresefitatives , was perhaps the most sensitive ele- 

h 

ment of Urban/Rural. In some instances^ it was sufficiently threatening 
to cause school districts to reject the program as philosophically and 
politically incompatible with their own i^olicies. It can be expected tha't 
the impact of community participation programs will be felt both in cur- 
riculum, with emphasis on local needs, and in school government. The 
limited political efficacy of these various community groups has been the 
subject of considerable speculation; systematic national studies of the 
ability of such groups to influence educational policy, however, have been 
lacking. ^ 

The Urban/Rural Program 

Urban/Rural was developed under the discretionary authority of the 
Buteau of Educational Personnel Development at the dffice of Education 
(OE). Designed as an experimental effort directed toward training educa- 
tional personnel at a small number of schools in low-income communities 
characterized by student underachievement, it is now active at 26 sites 

2 ' r 

^Ibid., Rp. 6-7. s - ' 
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throughout the United States. This review covers the program as it 

applies to more than 45,000 students enrolled in 66 participating schools. 

See Appendix A for demographic, information on each of the sites. 

The Program Information Document (PID), the OE guidelines for Urban/ 

Rural listed the following objectives: 

1. To improve performance in schools attended by high concen- 
trations of underachieving students from low- income families. 

^2. To 'make training for educational personnel more responsive' 
to the needs of the school, its staff, its pupil population, 
and the community by means of concentrating training and pro- 
^ gram development resources in a single school or in a limited 

number of related schools. 

3. To develop^ decision-making capabilities' in school and com- 
munity personnel; to develop their ability to make decisions 
based upon the recognition and utilization of -the interde- 
pendence of students, parents , ~ teachers , paraprof essionals, 
administrators and concerned community residents. 

4. To develop within the school /community a capacity for iden- 
tifying "critical needs and assembling ideas, resources, and 
strategies. to meet those needs in a continuing process which 
provides for adjustment as the program evolves.. 

5. To provide for the school and community the context in which 
administrative, fiscal and ideological decisions are subject 
to those constraints generated by a collaborative process at 
the school/community level. 

6. To effect a process through which the individual school and 
its community accepts responsibility for its decision, and 
is accountable for its actions regarding the utilization of 
resources, formulation of strategies and development of a 
program to improve pupil performance. * 

7. ' To introduce^ thr'ough the initiative of the school and its 

community, constructive change in the life of the school 
which will affect the quality of education in such a way as 
to increase the performarice,^ and range of opportunity for 
. ' pupils. 

These goals were to be accomplished through the voluntary adoption 

by local education agencies (LEA's) of a model within which training was 



This review ^is concerned with only the 23 sites associated with the 
original 'Leadership Training Institute at Stanford University, from 
September 1970 to September 1972. 

^'*1970 Program Information, Urban/Rural School Development Program," 
mimeograph. Bureau of Educational Personnel Development, USOE, October 1, 
1970, pp. 1-2. ' 
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to be designed and administered by a local organization established for 
that purpose. It was hoped that such a provision for local governance 
would produce training designs that were innovative, of practical value 
to teachers, and consistent with community needs. 

The assurance of local prograra control by a joint community-school 
governing body resulted in a program that stands alone among federal uro- 
grams in the legitimacy that it affords to decision-making by community 
members. In the Foreword to the Program Information Document,^ Don Davies 
set the tone of this venture: 

They [school personnel] will join all the people concerned with 
the education offered by the school—administrators, paraprof es- ^ 
sionals, students, parents, and the community — in writing a new ^ 
script for educational performance within the school. The 
Office of Education will not dictate to local projects. Local 
school superintendents will not design them. They will be the 
creation and responsibility of the entire school staff and local 
community 

♦Decision-making authority was to rest with the School /Community Coun- 
cil (sec), composed of "elected representatives from the ranks of teachers 
administrators, and other school staff; and the community (which will in- 
clude students)."^ The acceptance of this program component by LEA offi- 
cials wqs required by OE prior to school district participation. Spelled 
out in a "Letter of Intent," this commitment read in part: 

We agree to give this duly elected Council authority for plan- 
ning the Urban/Rurai P^fbgram in the school or schools where it 
is to be located. This includes programmatic, administrative, 
and fiscal decision-making powers. 
The sanction given thus recognized the paramount importance of the School/ 
Community Council. Participating LEA's thereby accepted the OE assump- 
tion that .educational change might follow changes in the power of com- 
munities to help plan and operate their own educational actiyitie's. The 
authority of the Councils whs bolstered by. funds, which were expected to 
be approximately $750,000 for the five-year duration of the program. 

The responsibility of the School/Community Council was to design, 
administrate,- and implement training programs that in the judgment of the 

. t 

^Ibid., p. iii' 
^Ibid., p. 11 
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Council would alleviate educational problems it had defined. OE guide- 
lines specified that the SCC should "be free to develop and operate edu- 
cation personnel training programs in designated schools and to make such 
decisions requisite to that responsibility. Such freedom must also in- 
clude the right to expend funds for activities required to support the 
development *and operation of the t;raining .programs."^ The question of 
what activities legitimately could be interpreted as training was broadly 
answered by OE: " * 

Any training is appropriate which develops whatever .skills are 
lacking and needed for the conduct„,of the school, regardless of 
who lacks the skills— rwhether superintendent, priacipals, com- 
munity participants, parents , stipport personnel , teachers , clerks , 
aides, or others. The skills selected for development must be 
those which contribute to the: management of the school, or to 
improvements in the school programs. School programs may in- 
clude social, recreational, Health, nutritional, transportation, 
in<^tructional, or other activities specifically judged by the 
school community council to be conisistent with school objectives.^ 

Community involvement at each site was assured through the application 
of a concept of '^parity" to the composition of SCCs, with "at least half 
the membership represented comprising other than the school staff." All 
those persons, not employed by the school system, who resided in the area 
served by the Urban/Rural schools were designated as coinmunity members. 

One of the original advocates of parity at the Office of Education, 

William Smith, has defined the concept as: 

the deliberate , collaborative or mutual, decision-making on the 
part of those rendering services and those receiving services . 
It touches on theo whole notion of power equalization and focuses 
^ on the assumption that people with an emotional ^stake In an 

enterprise will take more care to perfect that enterprise. In 
the case of a school, the education of children becomes that 
^ enterprise. School staffs deliver the service while the com- 

munity delivers the clients to receive that service. Both staff 
and community have a major investment in the enterprise and must 
mutually decide outcomes .■'■^ 



1 . f 

*'The^Role of School Community Council," supplementary program material 
mimeograph, Urban/Rural School Development Program, USOE, November 23, 1971. 

o 

•'Purposes for l^ich Project Funds May Be Used," undated mimeograph to 
the sites, USOE, received by Stanford LTI, January 1972* ^ ' 

^•'1970 Program Information," p. 11. - ; , 

^^Smith, William L., "The Need for an Urban/Rural Strategy," undated, 
unpublished manuscript, pp. 5-6. 
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Parity, conceived to guarantee significant community involvement, 
together with the decision-making capability of the SCC, offers the stu- 
dent of citizen participation a unique opportunity to observe the dynam- 
ics of power as shared between groups that in most cases lacked coopera- 
tive experiences with each other* 

Beginning in 1970, technical assistance to the sites was provided 
through an administrative mechanism called the Leadership Training Insti- 
tute (LTI; one of several such units funded by OE) located at Stanford 
University as an affiliated program of the Center for Research and Develop- 
ment in Teaching and directed by Robert D. Hess. The Urban/Rural LTl's 
role was unique. in the sense that it was designed, in effect, to facili- 
tate the implementation of the program; central to the field operations 
were seven Regional Coordinators, each of whom was to maintain a close 
and continuing relationship with a group of the local sites, l^ereas the 
Office of Education had the legal responsibility for the program, the LTI 
served as the interface ,between OE and the sites. They were assisted in 
this effort by local people recruited and trained by the Regional Coordi- 
nators and hired as Field Facilitators by the LTI. This assistance was 
provided during the first two years of the program; the involvement of the 
Regional Coordinators with their sites ended by September 1972. 

Goals of this Report 

During the early stages of discussion of the role of the Stanford ^LTI 
in the technical assistance com^ponents of the total Urban/Rural program, 
it was agreed that attempts would be made to describe the operation of the 
program and to document its progress. 

This paper is a descriptive and evaluative report of the first three 
years of the program, the two years during which the LTI Uas active at 
the sites and the following year when the sites were operating with the 
combined resources of the special funds and their own experience and com- 

■'■■'■At the request of the Office of Education, technical assistance 
was again provided beginning approximately a year later" under the direc- 
tion of Robert Bush, who is also the Director of the Center for Re- 
search and Development in Teaching, and continues to the date of this 
report, January 1975. • » . 
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•petence. The purpose of this report, prepared by^ the original LTI, is 
to describe the factors involved in developing the organisational struc- 
tures needed for community-school collaboration, the variety of patterns 
that emerged at the sites, and the degree of effectiveness they were able 
to achieve. It is directed to a consideration of those elements that have 
helped shape the influence of community members on local educational 
policy. l^Jliere it seems reasonable to xis, given the nature of ^he avail- 
able data, we offer some observations and impressions about the condi- 
tions^ that made some sites relatively effective in establishing and im- 
plementing the program and the circumstances which seemed to hinder efforts 
in other communities. This report assembles information from the 23 sites 
which indicates progress or lack of progress toward these goals. It is 
both a description of the status of the program and an evaluation. 

The analysis presented in the following chapters is dependent upon 
information about the operations and structure of the Urban/Rural program 
common to all sites. The information that the sites were asked to submit 
to the LTI was that which related to the make-up and procedures used by 
the local School/Community Council. This paper is directed to questions 
of who the sec is, how it accomplishes its goals, and to what effect. 

m - 
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CHAPTER 2 

DESIGN OF THE SURVEY AND OVERVIEW OF THE SITES 

This is the first time, that I know of, in the 20 years I've 
been in the school system here that we've got something that 
somebody else wants.. 

School Development Team Manager 

The Urban/Rural Site Survey was designed and conducted by the Leader- 
ship Training Institute (LTI) at Stanford University to gather data for 
the description and assessment of the status of the Urban/Rural program at 
the 23 sites at the end of the third year. ^The resources, in terms of 
funds and number of staff available, were modest and set constraints upon 
the extent and detail of the survey procedures. 

The survey activities began in late spring 1973 with a planning ses- 
sion to identify the objectives of the study and the types of data to be 

* 

sought. J 

Although Urban/Rural activities at each site are directed toward im- 
proving academic achievement of the pupil population, it was not our intent 
to evaluate the program in the usual terms of student progress but rather 
to describe most or all of the effects of implementation and their possi- 
ble relationship to the success of the program. 

The concept of "success" of a program such as this cannot be taken 
from typical notions of program accomplishments . One of the measures of 
"success" in this type of endeavor is the extent to which the creative 
ideas that provided the original impetus for the program-have.become 
realities in the local arenas, with their unique and complex qualities. 
The 23 sites were vastly different from one another, though the common 
characteristics of economic poverty and low educational achievement'may 

r 

create an illusion of similarity. * 



A description of the program implementation practice followed by - 
four selected sites is presented in Alan, Weisberg, The Urban/Rural; School 
Development Program; An Account of the Ffrst Two Years of an Office of 
Education Experiment in School-Community Parity , U.S.- Office of Education, 
'February 1973. . \> ' - 



The goal of the first part of the program, then, was to establish 
relationships between the communities and the schools which would in each 
case give the institution and the community roughly equal parts in the 
^ program. A complete analysis of the extent to which equality of power 
exists in such an intricate and complex situation is probably impossible. 
Who can say what influenced a particular decision^ Was it the status of 
the school principal who made the suggestion? Or had he rephrased an . 
idea that he saw taking shape in the comments of a , community member of 
ehe group? Did familiarity with educational jargon and practice give the 
school faculty members an undue advantage? Or did the ability of one mem- 
ber to talk until he prevailed turn out to be the key element in. a par-„ 
ticular decision? While we might by careful analysis have been able to'^" 
answer such 'questions with firm data, to obtain the data on these deci- 
sions from the.^many meetings of such diverse School/Conununity Councils 

i 

would have been an impractical and probably unfeasible task. 

We tried to obtain information that could be used as indicators of 
the sii^ccess with which the initial phase was solidly established. Eval- 
uations of the further success of the progr^jp .may ^^ell call for different 
criteria and different data. From our perspective the central goals of 
the program which guided the decisions about what information to gather 
were these: 

1. To establish an administrative structure which would give the 
community parity in the planning, decision-makring, and imple- 
mentation of the program. 

2. To establish a Council representative of the low-Income com- 
munity in which the schools exist. 

3,. To develop the resources of the local community for partici- 
pating in educational act^ivities of the s^cl)ool. • 
A. To develop training programs which would meet the specific 
educational needs o^ the community. ^ 
* The design, as shown in the following outline, was prepared to se- 
cure information relating to the program objectives described in the 
previous chapter . 



Information on the following aspects of the program were sought: 
Iv Organization and structure of the School Community Council. 

A* Membership, officers, community and school representatives, 
tenure of members on SCC. 

SCC meetings. Meeting times and location, attendance, 
ability to function as a decision-making body, number of 
decisions made, minutes of meetings, 

C. see and the community. Presence at SCC meetings of guests 
and community members not on the Council, public announce- ' 
ments of meetings and SCC actions, relation between school 
an^ community representatives. 

D. The School Development Team Manager. Characteristics, 
background . 

2. Repres'fentatives o'F ^SC'G^^^^>- ^ /j; , . 

A, Level of education, 'occupation, residence of both school 
,y and community members. 

B. Ethnicity of SCOmembei^s, ethnic proportions in school 
population, sexual balance of SCC membership, 

3. The programs planned and implemented by the SCC. 

A. Types of programs developed, extent to which these reflected 
nee'ds of the community. 

B. Evidence of training of teaching staff about the nature of 
the community ''and its special educational needs. 

C. Evidence of efforts to develop educational resources in the 
community through training or experiences provided by^ the 

i 

program. 

A, Relationship between the program and other parts of the school 
and community social and political network. 

A. Interaction with the principal, the LEA, and the state 
educational authorities. 

B. Interaction with teachers' unions and groups~A¥T (American 
Federation of Teachers) , NEA (National Education Association) . 

C. -Contact and coordination with the Model Cities agencies or 

other relevant federal programs. 



5. Program impact and problems of implementation. 

A. Attitudes of participants toward the program. 

B. Evidence of changes in the schools involved or in the 
district. . 

C. Indications of diffusion to other schools or districts. 
Information was gathered through interviews, questionnaires, and 

written materials submitted by the staff ^t each site (see p. 14). Sur- 
vey fie4d activities were begun in spring '1973 with a visit by the senior 
author to eight of the Urbaa/Rural sites. The remaining 15 sites were 
visited during the summer. At each location interviews were usually con- 
ducted with at least two people: the School Development Team Manager; 
(SDTM), and the chairperson of the School/Community Council. Information 
was gathered, about^he operation of the program, especially the training 
activities and the relationships between the program^and other parts of 
the school system, as. well as the operation of the Council, the involve- 
ment of community members, procedures for replacing Council members, and 
other aspects of the Council's organization and actions. The interviews, 
which covered many of the topics outlined above, X^rere tape recorded and 
provided both factual information and subjective observations about the 
program an^ its operation. Information gathered through the interviews 
was generally not available in written form. It offered a context in which 
to* analyze and understand the more formal types of data about site activi- 
ties. The site visit also provided the opportunity to meet with SCC mem- 
bers and staff and to observe the local Urban/Rural facilities and the 
educational and community environment in which they were located. 

Written materials, obtained during the site visits and by correspond- 
ence, were. of two types: existing documents and questionnaires prepared 
for the purpose of the survey. Each. site was asked to submit copies ot 
these documents: - ^ 

1. A complete set of minutes of SCC meetings covering the period 
*from June 1, 1972, to June 1, 1973. These minutes provided 

information about meeting times, location, attendance, and 
• decision-making*. ^ 

2. The' SCC Constitution and/or Bylaws. 
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The two proposals most recently submitted to OE for continuing 
funds to pursue the program. * ^ ^ , ' 

Any iTiaterials, such as evaluations done by outside agencies; 
reports, newsletters, etc., that would document in" greater ^, 
detail the activities of the local program ^between June 1, 1972, 
and June 1, 1973. 

These materials, together with the interviews, provided basic 
data about local program operations and the documentation neces- 
sary to resolve f actual^questions and help to assess the -accu- * 
racy of the completed questionnaires. In many cases, ^the informa- 
tion requested ip^ie questionnaires required the /accumulation of 
data not previously recorded at. the site. Several sites, for ex- 
ample, had not maintained an ♦accurate listing of all SCC members, 
and the support documents made the compilation of a complete ^ ^ 
list possible. . ^ - ^- 

The Urban/Rural site survey questionnaires (see Appendix B) • 
These were, designed to elicit information not otherwise avail- 
able. The forms were distributed and explained- during the site 
visit, and the School Development Team Managers agreed to monitor 
their completion, I|i most cases, individual SCG members filled 
out their pwn Mem))erahip Profile form, and the two remaining 
forms (Staff Profile and Training Activities) were completed by 
the SCC staff. * ' ^ 

a. SCC Membership Profile—a' separate .form was to.be com- 
pleted for every person who had served .ou the SCC from 
the formation date until September 1, 1973; It included 
questions relating to both the charactei;istics of SCC 
members anduthu organization and structure' of the" Council 
i.e., member residence, offices, tenure, educational . 
level, ethnicity r etc. -'i 
The information on SCC size' and composition derived 'from tHese 
forms, was used for the analysis of parity and representation in 
Chapter 3* ^ ^ ' 
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' b.. sec Staff Profile—a separate form was to be filled .out 
,^ ' for every person who had been employed, by the SCC in a 

nonti^aining capacity from the formation date until 
^ , September 1, 1'973. 

The SCCs had the authorjLty to hire an administra^tivG staff with 
a School Development Team Manager as their chief administrative 
6£'ficer,* This form provided information on the SDTM and support 

\, staff and ^include^J questions about rpfsidepce, ethnicity, sex, 

i 

dates of employment, educational background, job description, 
'and expferiehc*e.«' * . ' , — 

/ N c. Training Activities Form — completed forms were to^ indi- 

\^ • cate* Information for every training activity for which 

.funds had* been expended during the period June 1, 1972, 
. to June 1, 1973. ^This ^covered tlie purposes of the train 
ing, where it took place, the aumb^r and t^ype of parti- 
cipc\nts, the participation of outside consultants or' 
agencies, the format, and other pertinent inf ormat*ion. 
Partidular attention was directed to those training 
activities poncerning the nature of the community and 
— ' its special educational needs. » ^ * ' 
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This report %s divided into four major sections. Chapter 3 concerns 



the structure of the local SCCs and the degree to which these organiza- 
tions have demonstrated parity and have been representative* Chapter 4 
reviews the operations and procedures of the SCC and the Jj^ays in which . 
these have enhanced parity and community input. Chapter 5 concentrates 
on training programs, with emphasis on the degree to which they have re- 
sponded to local deeds* In that chapter, the sites are , compared on the 
basis of estimates pf the amount of community input in the program. 
Chapter ^^6 is a summary of the major findings of the survey together with 
spme cQnclusions applicable to similar community involvement programs. 

- ^ ^ The National Setting 

The following analysis of basic program dimensions provides a con- 
text Cor the more detailed examination of council operations in the 
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chapters which follow. These data indicate in a general way the scope erf 
the 'program and the characteristics of the schools it involves, 

The^distinction betweeri urban and rural sites, implicit within the 
program title, encompasses many of the variables of school size and com- 
position important to an understanding of the inter-site program varia- 
tionfe. In recognition of the given situational 'differences between urban 
and rural sites, this -study distinguishes between urban and rural sites 
in. the presentation of our information, 

'The 23 sites linder consideration are located in 19 states, and the 
program is operating in 66 schools. Table 2,1 gives the distribution cf 
sites and schools. The average number of schools per site is 2,5,- with- 
urban sites having 2, A and rural sites 3,3, The range in number of 
schools, howGver, indicates more variety: seven sites have only a single 



while one 


sitd has 9, 


V 




Table 2,1 






Distribution of Sites and Schools 




Area 


Sites 


Schools 


Urban 


12' ( 52%) 


29 •( 4A%) 


Rural 


11 ( A8%) 


37 ( 56%) 


Total 


23 (100%) 


66 (100%) 



In the majority of sites (lA) the Urban/Rural schools represent only 
part of the larger .school district, having been selected as a^sample or 
model from among the total number of schools under LEA jurisdiction. This 
situation exists at all of the urban sites (12) and two of the rural ones. 
Eight of the remaining nine rural sites have instituted the Urban/Rural 
program in all of the schools within the school district. The one remain- 
ing rural site has a single school in each of three districts. School 
board approval is necessary for SCC- initiated proposals, and the potential 
common interest in and necessity for communication between the SCC and 'the 
board at the eight rural sites .where all schools in the district are in- 
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cluded is one example of the different circumstances faced by urban and * 
rural SCCs, The program was less salient at the urban sites and would be 
expected to receive less attention. 

Although the rural Councils are working with a larger number of schools, 
the size of those schools is smaller than at the urban sites. The average 
rural school has 387 students, only 36 percent of th6 urban average of 1,089. 
The five sites with 'the largest student; population, all urban, share 47 per- 
cent of the total Urban/Rural student population among them. The teaching 
staff averages 122 at urban sites, with a tota.l of 1,460, and 63 at rural 
sites", with a total of 691. The range for individual schools is from a 
two-£eacher rural school with 45 children to one urban school with over ; 
2,500 students and 88 teachers. 

Student distribution between elementary (73%) and secondary (27%) 

levels within the Urban/Rural schools (see Table 2.2) is similar to the ^ 

national distribution statistics, which show 70 percent for K-8. and 30 per- 
2 

cent for 9-12. The situation faced by several individual SCCs in the de- 

V 

sign of training programs, however, is not indicated by the figure in 
Table 2.2. Only "4 of the 12 urban sites are. working with K-12 or 1-12 
programs in contrast to 8 of the 11 rural sites. The remalnihj^ 11 sites 
are located in elementary and junior high schools. This restriction of 
program activities to a segment within the educational system, most 
apparent at the urban i ites,^ imposes planning restraints on the SCCs that 
limit* their impact on the total system. 

Table 2.2 

Distribution of Students by Elementary and Secondary Levels 
within Urban and Rural Areas 



Area 


. K-6 


! 


9-12 




Total 


Urban 


22,361 


(71%) 


. -9,006 (29%) 


31,367 


010.0%) 


Rural 


10,989 


(78%) 


3,059 (22%) 


14,048 


(100%) 


Total 


a 33,350 


(73%) 


12,065 (27%) 


45,415 


'(100%) 



2 

Betty J. Foster, Statlstlcsof Public Elementary and Secondary Schools: 
Fall 1972 (Washington, D.C.: National Center for Educational Statistics, 
'gPO, 1973), pp., 18-19. 
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Not surprisingly, total teaching staff figures. ^^correspond to the 
pupil statistics; more urban than rural teachers are involved in the pro- 
gram. The number' of teachers is particularly important since chey, rather 
than the students, are the participants in the training programs arising 
out of local Urban/Rural projects. 

The student ethnic composition (see .Table^ 2.3) differs markedly be- 
tween urban and rural sites and provides a further perspective on the 
dimensions of the program. 

Table l.V 

^ I. ♦ 

Ethnicity of Students by Area 

(percentages) 



Area 


Native 
American 


Black 


Spanish 
Sutname 


White 


Urban 


0 


76 


. 12 


1?. 


Rural 


5 


6 


5 


84 


Total 


1 


■ , 54 


1 10- 


35 



The concentration of minority students (88%) at urban sites and 
whijte students ,(84%) at rural sites takes on particular significance 
when contrasted with information .about the ethnicity of the teaching 
staffs, as shown in Table 2.4 The fact that the Urban/Rural schools 



'Table 2.4 

Ethnicity of Teaching Staff by Area 
(percentages) 



Area 


' Black 


Spanish 
Surname 


I'Jhite 


Urban 




3 


53 


Rural 


3 


5 


92 


Total 


31 


3 


66 



Note: There were no Native Americans on the 
teaching staff at any Urban/Rural school. 
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have* a majority of white teachers has implications for the urban sites 
where student ethnicity figures indicate a largely 'minority community 
population* Of the 29 urban schools, only 5 (at a single^site) have 
a majority of white students. In the resolution of differences betyeen 
school and cajtmiunity educational priori^ties^ the urban sites thus are 
faced with a racial imbalance that is not characteristic of the rural 
sites. In this situation, where white . teachers are responsible for, the 
education of minority students, the design of traimng programs that re- . 
fleet community needs places additional demands on the planning skills of 
he sec. 

Although the situation at each of the Urban/Rural sites is unj.que\ 
the overview of the national program presented Here does point up the 
different conditions (in terms of ethnic distribution of 9tudents, school 
size, etc.) faced by urban and rural SCCs. The SCCs have been charged with 
the task of introducing change into their local educational systems and are 
themselves, a part of those systems. The latitude of decisions available to 
the Council members is determined both by the talents that they are able to 
attract and by the constraints imposed by the local situation. The general 
conditions existing at the rural sites appear to be more receptive for the 
establishment of a viable Urban/Rural program than those at the urban sites, 
Typically, tKe program at the^r<iral sites operates in smaller .schools that 
often have a f\ll K-12 schedule and\involves all the schools within the 
district. The magnitude of the program relative to the size of the dis- 
trict is greater, ^^fording more attention, visibility, and status. These 
observations are not maant. to imply that Urban/Rural success was deter- 
mined entirely by preexisting xiondicions but are- made for the purpose of 
recognizing the advantages inherent in those .conditions; 
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CHAPTER 3 

REPRESENTATION AND PARITY IN THE SCHOOL/COMMUNITY COUNCILS 

The parents didn*t understand the teachers, the teachers didn't 
understand the parents and the students .didn't understand either 
one of them. By^ coming together, we^ learned to respect one an- 
other and to more or less work together. 

^School/Community Council Chairperson 

I think what we are trying to get^'across" to parents today is: 
You don't fight the system; you join with the system; and to^ 
gether collectively you can come up with something constructive 
— for the 'School, for the system. ' 

School/Community Council Chairperson 

School system participation in the Urban/Rural School Development 
Program followed recognition by the local education agencies that the 
School/Conununity Council (SCC) was the legitimate decision-making body 
responsible for all programmatic, administrative, and fiscal matters re- 
lated to the program. With this authority, assured by both the Office of 
Education and the LEA, the SCCs have provided a degree of community in- 
volvement unique among f ederal^education programs. Guidelines issued by 
OE defined the role to be assumed by the SCC and laid out general criteria 
for its membership. 

The ability of the program to achieve change in the relationship with- 
in and between the school and community is linked directly to the composi- > 
tion of the Council. The 'local viability of the program is determined by 
the legitimacy extended to the Council by both school personnel and com- 
munity residents. Thus, the degree to which the Council is representa- 
tive of the community and the school and provides a stage for parity be- 
tween these respective groups is of particular importance for understand- 
ing the on-site functioning of tJrban/Rural. 

Representativeness, and .parity are difficult to measure precisely and 
directly but. are indicated by several aspects of the program and its 
operation. This chapter is devoted to a Consideration of data on the 
characteristics of th^ SCC and Its members that relate to these two doncepts^ 



The indicatQrs from the survey ciata- that were taken to signify rep- 
resentativeness were: 

Proportion of community SCC members who were residents bf the area 
served by the school. 

, Proportion of community SCC members who were parents of children 
in the participating schools • 

Balance of males arid females among the community members of the 

see. * . 

Ethnic membership of the community SCC members in comparison with 
the ethnic distribution of the student population. 

Occupation of the community members. 

Distribution of school staff among the school members of the SCC. 
Indicators of parity (comparison of school and community member charac- 
teristics) included: 

Proportion of SCC members vjho came from the community. 

Comparison of educational backgrounds of school and community 
representatives ♦ 

Comparison of male/female ratios between community and school 
representatives ♦ 

Comparison of school and community parents ♦ 

Comparison of ethnicity of community and school representatives. 

The Urban/Rural program is locally designed by the School/Community 
Council. The success of the total Urban/Rural program is dependent upon 
these Councils, as is the local fate of this unique experiment in citizen 
participation*. It is this organization that is central to the OE design 
and is the locally identifiable unit distinguishing this education pro- 
gram from others. • . . ' 

The initial' OE guidelines were specific in their insistence "that 
each Council fulfill two major criteria: that it be representative and 
that it reflect the concept of parity. A significant degree of autonomy 
over local programs has been granted the SCCs and each 'has been tempered 
by local constraints. The federal requirement for parity within a Coun- 
cil that is representative is thus a common denominator of the program. 

The f^lowing description of the SCCs at each of the 23 Urban/Rural 
sites is fTJCused on Council composition as it relates to representative- 
ness and parity. During the period prior to the cut-off date of this 



snudy (September 1973), the School/Community Councils had been in opera- 
tion an average of just over two years. Each Council has experienced the 
normal membership cHanges that come from resignation and, new elections^.., — 
A total of 904 persons participated as voting members prior to September 
1973. With each new member the accuracy with which the SCC represents 
its constituency and the parity between the school and community compon- 
ents may shift. The attention of this chapter is directed to Councils 
that have existed over time — that is, to all of the people who collec- 
tively have made up the membership of the Councils during the period under 
consideration. 

I 

Representation 

Urban/Rural was predicated on t)ie idea that the people most imme- 
diately affected by the local educatio^nal enterprise should have a voice 
in the decisions made in their behalf:' This was understood to include 
both the school staff and community residents. Teachers would be given 
the opportunity to take part in the design of training programs in which 
tliey would later participate. Input would be sought from both parapro- 
fessionals and nonprofessionals in recognition of the extensive contact 
that they often have with the students, and training would be^ designed 
to upgrade their edjucational skills. School staff involvement was also 
dictated by pragmatic considerations; their exclusion from program design 
would possibly creg^e resistance to the planned activities. A similar 
consideration wa^ applied in behalf of community involvement. Training 
undertaken without community support or understanding would be unlikely 
to have any lasting impact. 

Community involven^ent was based on the idea that local residents 
would have a unique local perspective and would therefore have important 
qualifications necessary to pass judgment on community educational needs. 
This first-hand knowledge of the neighborhood, together with a concern 
for the education of the community's youth, would provide a realistic 
basis for the deliberations .of the'Council and would in turn result in 
programs tailored to each of the local sites. This scenario calls for a 
Coundil that is representative of the community—both residents and 
teachers. ^ ^ 

. 34 , -. 
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School Staff Representation 

'SCO members selected to speak for the school were to represent all 
groups within the school (or schools; at sites with several schools, each 
school was represented) . The Office of Education had defined "school 
staff" as "all employees as well as volunteers who are assigned to a spe- 
cific school participating in the Urban/Rural School Development Program, 
a definition which encouraged membership by both certified and noncerti- 
fied staff. * . " 

An important aspec|: of the representative character of the school, 
component is illustrated in Figure 3.1. ^ Among- those^ members represent- 
ing the school staff, teachers comprise the largest group. • Differing . 
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Figure 3.1 , 
Distribution of ^School SGC Members 
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from one another by only a single percentage point, urban and rural sites 
together draw 67 percent of their school staff membership from this group. 

This is comparable to the figure, for all public schools in the IKS., where 

2 

69 percent of the total school staff are instructional. j 

Likewise, there is little distinction between urban and rural sites 
in administrative representation. The average for all sites is 19 percent; 
all but two have had administrative input. Paraprof essionals have fared 
less well, sincer 10 sites have, not included them as members. ^Councils in 
urban areas have 14 percent paraprof essionals, and rural sites have 9 per- 
cent. Only A of the 23 sites courjt nonprofessionals as members, and 3 of 
those are rural. Because paraprof essionals and nonprofessionals are likelv 
to be local residents they may be expected to represent local concerns, al- 
though within the Urban/Rural guidelines they are counted as school staff 
members. Nine sites have neither ^paraprof essionals nor nonprofessionals 
on the Cpuncil. l^/here they are included, the community origins and affil- 
iations of these two groups of staff members augment, the local representa- 
tion while maintaining the parity guidelines. 

Figure 3.2 shows the proportions of each sex among school staff 



Figure 3.2 • 
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representatives at each of the 23 sites. Females' tend to be predominant 
at both urban and rural sites due to the large number of elementary 
schools (where there are more female teachers) in the Urban/Rural program. 
Urban sites show this most markedly with a mean of 72 percent -females in 
contrast J:o the rural mean of 58 percent females. These figures cannot 
be used to document the fairness of the distribution of the sexes since 
comparable figures are not available for the total school staff, but the 
outcome is not surprising in light of the corresponding^ national figures 

3 

which show that of all teachers in public schools, 66 percent are female. 
Community Representation 

The representative qualities of the community component of the SCC 
are of particular importance to the Urban/Rural model. The inclusion of 
local residents in the de^cis ion-making process is 'intended to ensure that 
cjiange may occur in response to coiranunity needs. It is the composition 
of this SCC component that establishes or denies local credibility for 
the program, and it" is through these members, that the larger connnunity 
becomes involved. The identification and use of local educational re~ 
sources- can be facilitated or thwarted by these Council members. Perhaps 
most importantly, they must help serve .as the conduit for knowledge- about 
the educational system to their fellow citizens*. f 

OE program designers had recognized that a prerequisite for locally 
sensitive change was an increase in th^ educational sophistication of 
the client community. Many nev; community SCC members had not had oppor- 
tunities to develop such sophistication. For them, the 'Council meetings 
thenjselves were often the source of valuable training in both organiza- 
tional' skills and educational know-how. Funds were available to the SCCs 
to extend this knowledge into the larger community and provide an informa- 
tional base for any school/community dialogue. The presence on the Coun- 
cil of representative community members would help to ensure that the * 
methods adopted for any community education program would allow it to 
reach the desired audience. 

Community touncil members were to 1)e dravm fjrom the adult population 
served by the Urban/Rural schools, and the guidelines did not specify 
that they must be parents of children in the participating schools. Once 

i 

^Ibid., p. 23. 37 
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formed, the Councils wrote their owiY con3titutions or bylaws, each of ^ 
which provided for the possibility of future char.ges in compositfion within 
the OE guidelines for representation and parity. / 

Information received from the 391 people who have served as commun- 
ity representatives on , their SCCs indicates that 97 percent were local 
residents during the time they served on the Council. Five urban sites 
reported that not all of their community representatives wer^ local resi- 
dents; nonresidents ranged from 4 ,to 21 percent. Although this is clearly 
contrary to PID specifications, no explanation for the situation was of- 
fered. ' * ^ 

Community representatives tend to be parents of children in the 
participating schools. Several Councils specified that only parents were 
eligible for membership, and seven sites have 100 percent parents • Eight 
sites have lesjs than 75 percent; the program average is 82 percent. Al- ^ 
though these figures are not surprising in view of the higher interest ^ 
that might be expected of parents and the prior experiences that the' 
school system has had with sGch groups as the PTA, they do indicate that, 
in the period being examined, the community components are not represent- 
ative of the total community. 

The distribution between male and female community members is* shoTO 
in Figure 3.3 As with school representaClves, female community members 

Figure 3.3 
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predominate at the urban sites. The mean figure for females at urban 
sites is 81 percent. Males predominate slightly at rural sites (53%)': 

The absence of urban male* community representatives reflects a family 
pattern that exists in many ghetto communities. ^ 

Disparity charts are used in this chapter to present information 
about the differences and similarities between the school and community 

"members on each of the SCCs. Each point on the chart, or figure, repre- ^ 
sents one SCC. The position of the points along the horizontal axis is 
determined by ranking: those SCCs showing greater disparity are at the 
left and those with less are at the right.' The horizontal distance be- 
tween points is arbitrary, but uniform. The lines connecting all urban 
and all rural sites are meant to make possible an overall comparison of 
urban and rural areas. The distance of the point from the base line 
(0 percent disparity) indicates the aggregate disparity of the SCC from 
the inception of the Council until September 1973. Disparity, for the 
purpose of this study, refers to- the lack of congruity between the school 
and community representatives as indicated by the particular quality or 
characteristic being measured (or, as in Figure 3.4, between the commun- 
ity and the community members of the SCC). For example, if 25 perpent of 
a Council's community memb^ers have Bachelor's degrees and 80 percent of 
the school staff h^ve the same degree, there is a 25 percent overlap and 
a 55 percent disparity. 

Figure 3.4 shows the disparity between the ethnic background of each 

Figure 3.4 ' " 
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site's pupil population and its community SCC representatives. The 
assumption here^ is that the ethnic background of the'^pupils will be simi- 
lar to that of the community. Thus, the chart graphically displays the 
percentage difference between these two groups as a method of judging the 
degree to which the community representatives on the Council are of the 
same ethnic background as their fellow citizens, A site at which the, 
ethnic composition of these two groups is identical would therefore be 
indicated on the 0 percent disparity line. ^ 

Although nine sites have community representatives of only one race, 
and only .three sites have an equally homogeneous student population, 
Figure 3,4 demonstrates that most sites have achieved an equitable ethnic 
distribution that fairly represents the larger community. 

Occupational data expands upon the information already presented. 
More than 50 percent of the community representatives at eight of the 
urban •3ites are classified as homemakers or laborers. This contrasts 
with the rural sites, where only one site has as high as 47 percent- of 
these categories* The total average of homemakers or laborers among com- 
munity representatives for urban sites is 51 percent .and 28 percent for 
rural sites. ' Professionals or people at the managerial level 'comprise 
more than 30 percent of the community membership at five of the rural 
sites, whereas no urban site has more ^an 21 percent in this category. 
/\n average of 12 percent of the urban and 20 percent of the rural com- 
munity representatives are so employed. 

In addition to school and community representatives, most of the.^ 
SCCs have members drawn from the student body. In all, a total of 119 
students have served on 18 SCCs, representing grade levels from 4 through 
12. The impact of their presence, with a few potable exceptions, has 
been negligible. According to interview information, they hesitated to 
^participate in SCC activities as advocates of student priorities. 

In these measurements of the degree to which the school and com- 
munity representatives on the various SCCs share certain traits in common 
with members of their constituencies, several trends are apparent. Not 
many school representatives have been drawn from the ranks of paraprofes- 
sionals and nonprofessionals, and the education level of these school- 
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»based SCC members is thus higher than it might have been had a more equi- 
table distribution, been employed. This'' characteristic is apparent at 
b*bth urban and rural sites, as is the predominance of female school rep- 
resentatives. . 

Community representatives nearly all live^ within the area served by 
the Urban/Rural schools, and 82 percent of them are parents of children 

.attending these Schovls. ^ Community members who do not presently have 
children in the participating schools are ^underrepresented, Underrepre- 
sentation also occurs at' the urban sites because of the low proportioiV of 
male commun;Lty members* Ethnic data do not indicate any, marked Vlisparity 
between commlinity representatives and pupil populations. Overall, the 
sites may be judged to have done a credible job in involving representa- 
tive members from'^both the schojdl and qprnmunity. 

Community members, from the rural sites tend to ha^ a higher level 
of educational achievement than those at urban sites. Occupational cati^- 

^ gories also refleqt^a higher educational. level among community members at 
the rural sites . 

A more accurate picture of the internal dynamics of the Councils is- 
presented when school represeiltatives a^e viewed against their counter- 
parts from the -community. ^I6•is in this context of the two groups work- 
ing together that the concept of parity assumes its significance.. 

Parity 

The requirement, that ^ the SCCs operationalize parity between repre- 
sentative members from both the school staff and the community presents 
ea\:h. Council with a dilemma'. The two qualities of^ representativeness 
and parity are to ''som^^egrefe mutually exclusive at Urban/Rural sites. 
In economically depressed areas a truly representative P>roup of the local 
citizenry will not contain educational attributes, training, .and experi- 
ence nprmally associated with those necessary for "power equalization 
, with the school s^taff.. Certified staff members normally must possess at 
least a Bachelor of Arts degree. They have the advantage that comes 
with considerably experience within the school system and are comfortable 



with edppational jargon. Their income is often far in excess of the com- 
munity norm, and in urban areas they usually do not have the vested in- 
terest in the school that come3 with local residency and parenthood. A 
community group with the qualities of education, occupation, and adminis- 
trative know-how to match the 'school group would not, in turn, be repre- 
sentative. 

Parity, as envisioned by OE, was to be the goal for each School/ 
Community Council. Defined partly by numbers but more importantly as 
equality of power within a relationship between differing groups, it is 
neither static nor readily discernible. The emphasis in this discussion 
will be on the indicators of the potential power of both school and com- 
munity groups working within a single organization — the SCC. 

The OE guidelines devote only one sentence to parity: 

^The concept of parity should be reflected in the composition of 
the Council, with at least half the membership, represented com- 
.prising other than school' staff. 

Tfie opportunity was thu^ afforded to form the Council in such a way as to 
approach- a balance of power, l^en the^SCC is viewed as a negotiating 
body it will be seen that the effectiveness, or power, of the members of 
one gro ip on th6 Council will be determined by the credibility that they 
are able to establish and maintain with members of the other grpup. It 
' i^ assumed here that when these ^wo groups, school and community, share 
certain common .qualities they are more likely to achieve negotiating suc- 
cess than when they 'have little in common. 

Figure 3.5 shows' the disparity between the school and community 
components of each .Council in percent of 'males, ^-/hy is this comparison 
important? Recognition or attribution of equal status contrfibutes to 
parity. Status within 'the- group helps to define^power within the group, 
and it may be ascribed for a variety of reasons, including sex., Por ex-- 
ample, a group of predominantly male school staff SCC members in inter- 
action with a predominantly female Community component might be reluctant 

^^"1970 Program Information," p. 11. / 
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Figure 3.5 
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to see the community group as equal Ifdr reasons of sex rather than com- 
munity origins. It ^is for this reason that sex characteristics are intro- 
duced into this discussion of parity. ^ 

A Council .in which the percentage of males and females within the 
community component is exactly balanced by an equal percentage of males 
and females within the school group would fall on the 0 percent line. 
Only two urban sites exhibit such congruity. The majority of rural sites 
have a disparity in the direction of more males that favors the community 
group; at the urban sites. there is a disparity in the direction of more 
females in both groups, but there are more males in the school grouD than 
in the community group. 

A similar measurement of disparity between the ethnic backgrounds 
of ' school and community SCC members is shown in Figure 3.6. With a me§n 
disparity of 18 percent for the total program, the average urban site 
shows a 28 percent disparity in contrast to the rural average of 16 per- 
cent. Only three of the 23 sites have ethnic congruity between school 
and community groups* 
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Figure 3.6 

Disparity in Ethnic Background between School 
and Community SCC Members, by Site and by A.rea 
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The disparity between the school and community groups as it relatea 
to residency at the Urban/Raral site presents a dramatic contrast between 
urban and rural sites (Figure 3.7), The mean disparity is 45 percent; 



Figure 3.7 . , 
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the average for all ur^^ sites is 70 percent *and for rural sites lA p^^r- 
cent. These figures do not indicate a peculiar failure on the part of 
the urban sites Jbut portray the typical situation in which inner-city ^ 
teachers do not live in the area in which they teach • 

This situation is also reflected in^the information presented in 
.Figure 3\8. There exists a considerable difference between the school 
r 
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and community groups in the degree to which they are parents of children 
attending the Urban/Rural schools. The average disparity for all rural 
sites is 41 percent and for urban sites 64 percent. 

The pattern that has been evident in these charts of member charac- 
teristics continues to operate in Figure 3.9, which illustrates the dis- 
parity between the educational level attained by members of the two 
groups. Again, the urban sites are located at a greater distance from 
the 0 percent line that signifies congruity. In this instance, the 
difference between urban and rural is not dramatic (urban average, 7« 
percent; rural average, 72 percent) but the tendency per^sts. 
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Disparity in Level of Education between 
School and Cotnmunity SCC Members 
^ V by. Site and by Area 
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The presentation of overall disparity percentages belies the dyna- 
mic nature of the Councils, in which relationships change week , by week. 
The charts* do suggest, however, that differences exist among the various 
sites and between the two major groupings of urban and rural. Rural sites 
exhibit greater male membership than do urban. This fact takes" on partic- 
ular importance when negotiation, with the^LEA is considered. School 
systems have males in leadership positions, and the effectiveness of the 
SCC is^ partly determined by. its ability^ to negotiate with the LEA official 
Based on the information available it would be justified to- assume that 
. the greater* proportion of males at the rural sites would contribute to 
success in establishing and maintaining their autonomy with local school 
officials . 

The measurement of ethnic disparity within the Councils relates to 
parity in the sense that ethnicity introduces a sensitive dimension. The 
assumption is that the greater the disparity the greater the potential 
for misunderstanding and conf l:j.cting priorities. 
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Residency, disparity data present a sharp contrast between urban and 
rural sites and are presented in the belief that the neighborhood experi- 



ence Uien shared by both school and commujaity members will possibly lead 
to a ^ense of commonality of goals that will facilitate SCC deliberations. 
Similarly, the degree to which school and community members have children 
attending, the same school is likely to contribute to shared educational 
priorities and concerns. 

The disparity between the educational level "'of community members 
and school representatives is perhaps the mcst obvious indicator chat 
the two groups have not entered into SCC membership as equal partners. 

This chapter has .been directed to an 'examination of the composition 
'of the 23 School/Community Councils. The evidence, presented Indicates 
that the rural sites have established Councils that more closely approxi- 
mate the federal idea of parity, but the concept gains significance only 
throijigh action — in this case the decisions made by the Council. In the 
following two chapters we will look at how thfe Councils conducted their 
business and some of the decision? they have made, in order to review 
the on-site implications of representativeness- and parity. 
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CHAPTER 4 

^€0MMU1JITY^2^^ ^ 

These meetings are open and"^they are posted. We grappled with 
this idea of a tight little group that would, in effect, be- 
come the same thing that the school is — a structured thing that 
nobody can reach, nobody can touch, nobody can make a dent on, 

School/Community Council Chairperson 

The School/Cononunity Council is responsible for encouraging and 
attending to program input from all sectors of the School and connnunity. 
Even though the composition of the SCC may be representative and provide 
a significant degree of power to both groups, SCC activities can take 
place either in relative isolation from the constituency of the Council 
or in a climate of exchange and communication. The pontinued communica- ^ 
tion between the Council and the community and school depends upon Coun- 
cil efforts to maintain open channels and up^n the confidence that the 
school and the community afford the SCC. 

The degree of access to the SCC and its deliberations and the confi- 
dence placed in its action are, of course, difficult to observe, measure, 
and quantify, ^he evidence we have gathered is only indicative and in- 
direct, but it rtky serve, to describe the profile of the ov&rall program 
and the variation among sites. The indicators discussed liere were selected 
to reflect something of the spirit of the relationship between the SCCs and 
thfe school/community context in which they have operated, particularly com- 
munity accessibility to program deliberations and operations. These in- 
dicators are: 

« 

1. Degree of access- to SCC meetings. 

2. Organizational continuity of the SCC. , 

3. Characteristics of the SCC staff. 

4; Decision-making capabilities of the SCC. 

Despite the attention given to •^community involvement** in recent 
years, the* term defies precise definition. '^Community** is defined for 
the Urban/Rural program to mean residents within a school area together 
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with parents of children outside the area who attend the school; the pre- 
cise meaning of involvement is not nearly so clear. Acknowledging the 
definitional difficulti c in thi s report we^take communi ty involv ement 
to refer to those activities that allow conmiunity people to know about 
the program and to exert influence upon the, decisions that shape it and 
affect its operatioh. 

Although the community is represented on the Council through the 
membership of local people, their presence does not guarantee further 
community involvement. In the. absence of^a specific design for involve- 
ment, the sec might be incorporated into the 'school system to the rela- 
tive exclusion of nonschool people. Federal program guidelines encour- 
aged extensive involvement but left the question of how this was to be 
accomplished to the discretion of the SCC. In this chapter we have 
summarized some of the information which indicates the nature and extent 
of that involvement. 

The newly formed Councils faced many orgariizational* problems in 
their early phase of operation, many of which have been resolved in 
various ways. , This chapter, except where noted, covers the circumstances 
that existed following program installation, i.e,, the period from June 
1972 through September 1973. 

- ' 

Access to School/Community Council Meetings 

The School/Community Council was ^established as the executive organ- 
ization responsible for policy-making and overall administrative control 
of the local Urban/Rural program. Its meetings, which bring together^ 
persons with diverse backgrounds, skills, interests, and experiences, 
are' important not only as business sessions but as forums for the ex- 
change of ideas and the dissemination of information. Although both^ 
school and conmiunity Council members have often had only limited experi- 
ence with either educational bureaucracy or curricular alternatives, the 
teachers' familiarity with the local educational system gives them a clear 
advantage in Council deliberations. Community members must often develop 
an expertise in these areas in order to be able to make informed decisions 
to establish parity with school staff representatives. SCC meetings 
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serve an important training function; if the educational benefits of th( 
meetings are to be fully realized by the larger community, access to th( 
should be 'encouraged. Involvement by community members in addition to those 
on the sec could demonstrate support for community representatives on the c 
Council and assist in community understanding and acceptance of educational 
change within the school. Parity between school and community means, at 
the very least, that members ot either group should have equal access to 
program information and the opportunity "to participate in program activi- 
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Access to sec meetings is indicated, in our data, by these features 
of the sec operations: meeting location, frequency, and openness; atten- 
dance;, and publicity given to the meetings and to the SCC^ 

Location of SCC Meetings 

The question of where SCC meetings were to be held was one of the 
first decisions facing the newly Jor'med Councils. In addition to the 
usual consideration of suitable facUlties, many SCCs also sought to meet 
in locations that would encourage public attendance. ^ 

Regular SCC meetings are held at eachifof the Urban/Rural sites, and 
at the majority of sites the Council meets in the school (see Table A.l). 
Typically one of the larger rooms, such as the library or cafeteria, is 
used', although one urban site has chosen to conduct its business from 
the Board of Education offices located several miles from the Urban/Rural 
school . 

» 

' Table ^.1 



Place of School/Communit-y-Gouncil Meetings 
V by Area 

) (percentages) 





Area 


School-based ' 


Community-based 




Urban 


75 


25 




Rural 


. 45 


55 




Total 


61 


39 
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At three of the urban sites and six of the rural sites, meetings ar e^ 
conducted apart from school facilities, often in buildings that have ba|j|r 
.renovated by the SCC to provide space for both training and SCC meetings. 
Store-front offices have been established at four sites, .and their dis- 
tance from the school serves both to symbolically identify the indepen- 
dence of the program and also to provide a convenient drop-in center for 
interested residents' and teachers. Faced with similar goals and an ab- 
sence of suitable structures, two rural site^ have purchased mobile homes 
and another two have designed and built their own buildings. 

Frequency of SCC Meetings , 

Frequency of meetings is one indication of the ^opportunity available 
fx)r SCC members to deliberate and take action. In the absence of meetings 
decisions tend to be made by staff or other ''authorities in the school. 
Access and frequency of meetings are thus related. 

The majority of rural Councils meet biv/eekly in contrast to the 
majority of urban Councils, whose meetings are scheduled monthly (see 
Table 4.2). Committee work continues during the period between meetings, 
w,ith most Council members serving on one or more of those smaller groups. 
The only meetings to which nonmembers may have ready access are those of 
the full council. 

Table A. 2 

Frequency of School/Community Council Meetings 

by Area 
(percentages) 



Area 


Weekly 


Biweekly 


Moathly 


Urban 


8 


A2 


50 


Rural 


9 


6A 


27 


Total 


. 9 


52 


39 



51 
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Openness of SCC Meetings 

Nearly all of the SCC meetings are conducted in public; that is, the 

meetings are open to anyone who may- wish to attend. This is true at 91 

percent of the total number of sites: 83 percent of the urban sites and 

all of the rural ones. Only eight of the sites, however, are noteworthy 

for the number o6 visitors that they have attracted. As for the rationale 

for closed meetings, one Team Manager expressed it as follows: 

You couldn't possibly have a meeting where youM open up all the 
issues to the general public. When we fight among ourselves, 
that's one thing, but to get in an open meeting and fight among 
ourselves is another thing* We fight among ourselves privately, 
but to the community we present a kind, of united front, which is 
the way it- has to be.|| 

Member Attendance 

Most of the Councils have been able to sustain participation by Coun- 
cil members. SCC minutes and interviews conducted at the sites show that 
only 13 percent of the Councils have been plagued by quorum problems (17% 
of urban sites^ and 9% of rural sites) l^ere this problem has occurred, 
however, it is chronic. Necessary business has often been postponed be- 
cause of an absence of voting members. There is no evidence that quorum 
difficulties can be attributed to the absence of members from one group 
rather than the other. 

Council members are reimbursed for babysitting and other necessary 
expenses, and in addition most Councils (urban, 83%; rural, 82%; total, 
83%) pay members for attendance at meetings, anywhere from $2.50 per hour 
to $15.00 per meeting. The position taken by most Councils has changed 
over time andt several that did pay members no longer do, while others 
started such payments -nearly a year after the Council was formed. 

Publicity of SCC Meetings 

Of the 23 Councils, 18 publicize the time and location of SCC meet- 
ings. Publicity has become a major concern of several Councils. News- 
letters, designed both to provide information about the program and to 
encourage increased community participation, have been distributed bv 
most Councils (urban, 83%; rural, 6A%; total, 7A%) , but few have prospered. 
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Only the publications from six sites have appeared witfi regularity. Rathe 
than generate their Own materials, most SCCs have turned to locally estab- 
lished media. Over half of the sites indicate that they have made exten- 
sive .use of radio, TV, and newspaper coverage. One site has produced a 
16mm film for local and national distribution ^that highlights the achieve- 
ments of a summer training program, and another has contracted for pro- 
gram coverage by the local cable TV station*' 

Publicity can, however, be the source of unreasonable 'expectations, 
and several sites limited Coverage during the first year of operation, 
as explained^by one of the Team Managers: 

We've got an extremely low profile here, and that is just as it 
should be. One of the biggest weaknesses that you .can get into 
in education is to call the papers in, or do it yourself, and 
constantly say what you're going to do, . . . The only thing 
that you should ever tell the papers is what you did and, of 
course, we haven't really done too much that is useful yet. 

This review of some Of the characteristics of SCC meetings points 
out several of the ways an SCC con encourage greater communication within 
its school , and community constituency. There is, it appears, a greater* 
tendency at the rural sites to conduct the program fjo as to encourage 
community involvement. For example, rural SCCs are more likely to hold 
their meetings in conununity* facilities located away from the school. 
Their meetings, which are generally held more often, are also more often 
open than are those at the urban sitfes and have been less troubled by 
attendance problems. Urban and rural sites do not differ in the policies 
that have been adopted about the payment. of members for attendance at SCC 
meetings; these payments, however, seem to have little impact upon other 
aspects of SCC operations, Interes^gly, those sites that have had dif- 
ficulty in attracting a quorum are also among those that pay their SCC 
members. Most sites have used several informational media, but the urban 
sites have produced more newsletters./ This is nj)t surprising in view of 
the much larger communities that the urban SCCs must inform. 

The Organiza tional Continuity of jthe SCC 

. ' ] I 

The Urban/Rural program at each of the^sites is subject to the scru- 
tiny of those whom the SCC members represent. The lasting success that 
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the sec can achieve at the site will depend upon the credibility and con- 
fidence it inspires in a significant portion of the teacher staff and the 
residents from the surrounding community • 

Community confidence is facilitated by situations in which community 
representatives on the SCC are in a position to influence the direction 
of the program, Oae indicator of such influence is the degree lo which 
community members hold leadership positions 6tr\^e Council; another is 
the willingness of community memuers to serve and to continue to - serve • 
Community continuity on and leadership in the SCC therefore have pdssible 
'implications for involvement of the extended community, 

SCC Membership Turnover ^ 

By September 1973, ,the School /Community Councils had been i\. opera- 
tion for aa average of 25 months- Urban SCC^ maintained larger member- 
ship during that period (see Table A,3)- 'It is apparent .that the total 



Table 4,3 

Average Number of ' School/Community Council Members 
per Site by. Area ^ * 



Area 


Original 
Members 


Members as of 
September 1973 


Percentage of 
Original Members 
Still Serving 


• Total Members 
Since Formation 


Urban 


29-5 


28.5 


44-9% 


45.8 


Rural 


20-5 


19-6 


42. A 


32.3 


Total 


25-2 


2A • 3 


43.6 


39.3 



number of people who h^e been members is considerably greater than the 
membership at any given time. Membership turnover has occurred naturally, 
and there is no evidence at any of the sites of multiple resignations 
tiaving been employed as a protest. None of the Councils have retained 
their entire original membership. 
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^SGC Membership Tenure , 

Table 4.4 compares the tenure of school and community representatives 





Table 4,4 

J 




Average 


1 "^nure of School and 


Community SCC Members 




byTtrea 






' Community 


School 


Area 


Representatives 


Representatives 


Urban 


14.8 months 


16.3 months 


Rural 


'l7.4 


17.7 


Total 


16.0 


17.0 



on the SCC. The data indicate that wherfeas in both jiirban-and rural sites 
school representative's have experienced a longer tenure, the difference 
is smaller at the rural site^. Consistent with the stronger community 
orientation at the rural sites, representatives from both school and 
community tend to stay on the Council longer at the rural sites. The 
number of rural sites with community tenure greater than school tenure 
also exceeds the' number of urban sites, four rural and three urban. 
Seven urban sites have had longer tenure of school representatives; five 
rural sites and four urban sites have had the same tenure for both gtoups. 
Although one urban site records an 11-month advantage for school repre- 
sentatives, the difference between the two groups is three months or less 
,at 17 sites. 

The fact that the tenure of school and community representatives is 
similar 'at nearly all of the sites indicates that community representa- 
tives believe that membetshi^i on the Council is worthwhile. If commun- 
ity input were interpreted by SCC members to be only a token gesture, the 
discrepancy between school and community tenure would probably be far 
greater. 
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sec Chairperson . 

An indication of the confidence that*coTnmimity members have in the 
SCCs is the percenJfege of time that community people have served as SCC • 
chairperson: overall this has been 64 percent; 58 percent at urban sites 
and 71 perx:ent at rural sites. Council chairpersons are elected by their 
colleagues on the Council, and it is significant that for nearly two- 
thirds (64%) of the program duration a community representative has had 
this leadership position. The readiness of community members to assume 
the additional tasks and responsibilities of chairing the SCC shows, in 
our view, a sense .of personal effectiveness as SCC members and a commit- 
ment to program goals. At 11 of the sites (5 urban and 6' rural), all 
chairpersons have been community representatives. In contrast, at 4 o^ 
the sites (3 urban and 1 rural) community representatives have never 
served as chairpersons. It should also be noted that at the rural sites 
community members have served as chairpersons for a greater Percenta^^e of 
time than at urban sites. 

Prior to September 1973, 49 persons had served as SCC chairpersons, 
24 at urban sites and 25 at rural sites. (See Appendix C for informa- 
tion on chairpersorfs.) Table 4,5 shows the groups within the Council^ 

« 

Table 4,5 ^ 



Groups Represented by SCC Chairpersons 
by Area 
(percentages) 



Area 


Community 


School/ 
Administrator 


School/ 
Teacher 


^ School/ 
Paraprofessional 


Urban 


63 


• 0 


33 


4 


Rural 


72 




1'2 


4 


Total 


67 

V 


6 


22 


4 



tl]at these people represent. The fact that 67 percent ot the SCC chairj 
persons have been community representatives contrasts sharply with the 
6 p.e,rcent who have been drawn from the ranks of school administrators. 

5t> 
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Of the total of 4? SCC chairpersons, 22 percent have been women. The 
sites have averaged just over^two chairpersons each from the formatiofi 
of the G-ouncils to September 1973. 

Table 4.6 shows various characteristics of those who have served as 
SCC chairpersons.* There is a high percentage of parents and a lack of 
emphasis given to^ educational credentials. The tenure figures suggest a 
certain amount of flexibility in terms of changes in leadership. 



. Table 4.6 

Educational Characteristics of SCC Chairpersons 

by Area 



Area 



Percentage with Percentage Average 
Percentage with High School Wlio Are Tenure 

BA or Above . Bi'ploma Parents (in months) 



Urban 
Rural 
Total 



38% 

52 

45 



62% 

48 

55 



41% 

72 

57 



12.0 
11.2 
11.6 



The SCC chairpersons occupy responsible leadership positions in the 
local Urban/Rural programs and serve without compensation beyond diat 
received by other SCC members. As the above discussion indicates, the 
sites generally have selected community people to fill this post, a situ- 
ation which gives legitimacy to conununity - input and a community orienta- 
tion to the SCC. The 6ommunity^ interests that these SCC chairpersons rep- 
resent provide the program with important information about the local cir- 
cumstances and encourage wider participation through' demonstrated cred- 
ibilitj;. 

School/Community Council Staff 

Just as the decisions made by the SCC regarding the procedures for 
meetings and the election of community representatives to leadership 
positions imply a particular stance with implications for community in- 
volvement, the selection of a School Development Team Manager (SDTM) also 
bears on the question of parity. Since Team Managers are responsible for 



tKe day-to-day implementation of Urban/Rural activities and training pro- 
grams, their experience with and sensitivity toward the community have* a 
strong effect on the opera'tionaLization of, parity. - 
; The role of the SCC -j-S specified in the Program Information Document; 

As the primary policy-making body x)f the Urban/RuVal SDP project, 
the Scho61/Community Council has a crucial role.<5 it must select 
a SchooL Development Team Manager. 

The importance of this selejction arises from the definition of .the Team 

Manager as the pers^on "responsible for the development and implementation 

2 

of the entire pr-ogram." This section will re^view the results of the 
selections through a presentation of descriptive information about both 
the School Development Team Managers and any support staff that may h.ave 
been employed to further the program goals. 

l^ereas the School /Community Council is expected to be responsible 
for overall program policy, the administrative responsibility is assigned 
to the School Development; Team Manager. The* influence that the Team 
Manager could develop within the program and the necessity for an unusual 
blend of expertise iJoth in education and community affairs was recowized 
by most SCCs, several of which initiated a national search for their 'Team 
Manager. 

School Development Team Managers have been employed at each of the 
23 sites V and before September 1973 only three sites had experienced any 
turnover. (See Appendix D for information on SDTMs.) Of the 27 managers 
that have been hired, 85 percent have a background in public 'education, 
generally both as a classroom teacher and in an administrative capacity 
within the school system. Nearly half (urban, 43%; rural, 5A%; total, 
A8%) were residents of the Urban/Rural site prior to their employment by 
the SCC. Almost all of the Team Managers (93%) have a BA or above, in- 
cluding two with PhDlp. 

Although it is difficult to assess accurately the relative Power of 
the Team Managers vis-a-vis the Council, there is little evidence that 

^••1970 Program Inf ormationV" p. 12 
.^Ibid., p. 13. 



the advantages of their education and experience have enabled their views 

to dominate those of the Council. The following comment on the SCC by 

one of the Team Managers is illustrative, if not typical, of the situa- 
tion, that exists at some of the sites: 

They still have extremely strong control. They have total direc- 
tion over me. If they pass a motion saying that next week 1*11 
spend four .days oyer at the . , County Board of Educa- 
tion office interviewing their personnel, 1*4' be, there four days. 
It*s total. And. if they say they want a particular kind of pro- 
gram and I*m to set it up, I set it up. 

At other sitfes the Tea^ Managers have assumed or been granted greater 
latitude in defining their authority, and their, influence is often con- 
siderable even while operating within the constraints established by the 
Council. , ^ 

School-Community Coordinators 

In addition to their role in implementing training programs, several 
Team Managers have been delegated responsibility for community involve- 
ment, and have recruited school-community coordinators. A typical job 
announcement from one*of the sites lists the following duties of the coor- 
dinators: 

1. Establishes programs for all community-school related activ- 
ties. 

2. Promotes, publicizes, and interprets all programs to the 
sthool staff and community. 

3. Conducts surveys and makes personnel visits in the community 
to learn the educational neecfs of the community. 

4. Establishes rapport with lay leaders in the community (busi- 
ness, religious, and social). 

That the position of school-community coordinator does not appear in the 
federal 'guidelines undoubtedly accounts for the fact that few SCCs have 
utilized Urban/Rural funds for this purpose. SCC staff members not ^ 
directly associated with training activities are often limited to^ secre- 
tarial duties. Only 30 percent of the sites (36% urban and 25% rural) 
have hired staff members specifically to ensure community involvement. 
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The fact that School/Community Council members have often felt most 
deficient in the areas of educational methodology and bureaucratic pro- 
cesses has prompted the Councils to retain the service of persons with 
the requisite experience. The responsibility for community involvement 
^l^as, at the majority of sites, been assumed by the Council itself — both 
through the design of training programs that incorporate community people 
as part'icipants or resourcq consultants and through neighborhood activ- 
lties\of individual Council members. The priorities evident in staff 
select\Lon have not, however, been entirely of the SCCs making since the 
initial task facing the Council, that of writing a proposal for the Office 
o: Education, emphasized technical skills over community development skills, 

Decision-M aking Cap abilities of th e SCC 

, The influence and authority of the- SCC grew out of the procedures and 
activities ^initiate^ by the local llrban/Rufal program. At almost every 
site, there were a tninimum of vested interests involved in the organiza- 
tion and structure of the Council. The program originated in Washington 
and did not represent the desires of any local interest group and there- 
fore did not have any previously developed political influence within the 
local educational system. The authority and effectiveness of the SCC had- 
to come from the program rather than from connections with an existing 
political unit, agency, or community organization. It is thus important 
to ask whether the SCCs were able to develop and maintain a significant 
degree^of autonomy over the direction of the program. 

There were groups at each site in a position to interfere witli the 
autonomy of the SCC. ' In the negotiations that established the program 
at a given site, at least two agencies (the local school board and the 
state education agency) had to agree to proposed plans before the pro- 
gram could begin. In some sites, sign-off power also was granted to the 
teachers' union and the Model Cities agency. Perhaps the concept of com- 
munity participation and parity at that time w^s suk^iently compelling 
to deter any inclination these agencies might have had to take advantage 
of the vulnerability of a new program. It is also possible that they 
saw the program as no real threat to their own interests and were in- 
clined to leave it alone. In some sites, they^may have regarded the 
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goals of the program as supporting their own. In any case, the com- 
bined advantages of protection and funds from the Office of Education, 
the assistance of Regional Coordinators and local community organizers 
of the LTI (Field Facilitators) and the gener^l^appeai .of the idea of 

community participation have been enough to make a significant degree 

\ 

of autonomy possible. \ 

Opportunities for outside Interference in the legitimate affairs 
of the sec are also built into the design of the program. Continuation 
proposals prepared by the Council for submission to the Office of Educa- 
tion must be approved by the ,LEA and, where applicable, the local Model 
Cities agency (one rural site and all urban sites are located within a 
Model Cities area) . Cash flow is controlled by the fiscal department of 
the LEA, and all Urban/Rural debts must be referred to that office for 
payment . 

Other considerations sometimes seem to constrict the autonomy- and 
innovative scope of the program. For example, at some urban sites where 
^ the program is located within only a few of the system's schools, the 
^LEA seemed to inhibit the program lest the excluded school staffs com- 
plain of the preferential treatment of their colleagues. In a few 
districts, the program conflicted with other projects that already had 
high priority. There were, then, suitable conditions and ample oppor- 
tunities for local administrative units to restrain and limit the Urban/ 
Rural program. 

Although such restraint did occur, it was not typical. When ques- 
tioned about outside interference with SCC deliberations and activities 
that have resulted in problems for the program, participants at only 22 
percent of the sites indicated that such intrusion existed. This prob- 
lem was more evident at the urban sites (33% as opposed to 9% at rural 
sites), which is not surprising given the con.plexity of the urban educa- 
tional infrastructure. 

In each case where outside interference was cited as an impediment 
to program implementation, the source identified was the LEA. Although 
both the Model Cities agency and the State Education Agency (SEA) have 
legitimate roles within the guidelines established by OF, neither group 



has exerted its influence to the detriment of the program, and at most 
of the sites they have virtually removed themselves from UrbanYRural 
activities* 

In addition tQ direct administrative interference with the program, 
there are, of course, opportunities f9r more subtle types of influence 
and control. Even though the Urban/Rural program generally exists in 
an atmosphere of noninterference and sometimes strong support, this 
does not necessarily mean that the SCC has acquired the capability to - 
make decisions and do the planning required to produce a vigorous , pro- 
gram. The data related to SCC decision-making, therefore, are indicators 
of the degree of autonomy developed by the individual Councils. 

The figures presented in Table 4.7 were derived from the minutes of 
School/Community Council meetings. Decisions made at those meetings 



Table 4.7 

Average Number of School/Community Council Meetings 
and Decisions by Area 



Area 


Meetings 


Decisions 
per Meeting 


Zero-Decision 
Meetings 


Urban 


16.0 


' 2.0 


5.2 


Rural 


.25.5 


3.6 


2.6 


Total 


21.5 


2.8 


3.9 



during the period from June 1972 through May 1973 were tabulated for that 
time period.^ These data reveal significant differences between the ur- 
ban and rural Councils; the latter typically met more often, made more 
decisions, "and had fewer meetings at which no decisions were made. 

A further indicator of autonomy is evident in the degree of influ- 
ence SCCs have ha'd in hiring program personnel. A considerable portion 
of each SCC's budget is available for salaries, 'both for the SCC staff and 
for the many resource people and consultants employed to conduct training 

\ll decisions were counted with the exception of those relating to 
the acceptance of the minutes from the previous meeting and the motion 
to adjourn . 
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programs. The decisions on vhom to hire legitimately belongs to the^ Coun- 
cil, but a review of the SCC minutes indicates that several Councils have 
had minimal input into such decisions. Although 12 (six urban and. six 
rural) of the 23 SCCs appear to have been actively involved in the writing, 
of job specifications and the screening of applicants, the remaining 11 
apparently have had little to say about~the selection of employees. 

A third indicator is found in evidence of SCC control over the selec- 
tion of educational programs. SCC minutes reveal that a majority of sites 
(seven urban and five rural) appear to have accepted and' funded prograns 
submitted to them by universitries, research organizations, and private 
consulting firms after minimal debate at SCC meetings. This did not 
necessarily bring in inadequate educational programs, but it does indi- 
cate that decisions in these areas are being made outside the Council. 

In this chapter we have limited ourselves to a consideration of those 
locally designed procedures and practices likely to influence community 
involvement and common to most sites. Few of the, criteria discussed here 
are normally identified with educational programs. The unique character 
. of the Urban/Rural program comes not from the significant variations that 
exist between sites but from the apparent emphiasis on community involve- 
ment evident at the majority of sites. The importance of the indicators 
presented here, along with those discussed in the previous chapter, can 
best bci^determined through their collective impact on the desip,n of train- 
ing programs — the- primary task, of the SCC. 
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CllAPTEIi 5 ^ 
TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

^^en we see a particular need we feel that it is very unlikely 
that anybody has already designed exactly what it is we need. 
We'd much rather have somebody look at our particular situa- 
tion and call for something geared more for us. We've kind of 
stayed away from the program things and pre-\^itten things. We 
bring in people cold and we try to acquaint them with our prob- 
lems and say "Now, what would you suggest that we do right here?" 
— and it's worked fairly well. 

School Development Team Manager 

Although Urban/Rural was established under legislation drafted pri- 
marily to train educational personnel (EPDA, 1968), OE planners sought, 
through the imposition of a new decision-making body with assured commun- 
ity involvement, to tie teacher training to systemic change. The fact 
that the training design was to be locally derived from the new school- 
community relationship distinguished Urban/Rural from prior federal 
teacher training programs . 

The School/Coiranunit^y Councils were set up to bring .about educational 
change, but the fundable' options available to them were limited to those 
activities that could be defined as training. We have already examined- 

i 

the composition and operating style of the SCCs and in this chapter will 
describe the training programs that have been undertaken, together with 
the differences in priorities that are related to the varying degrees of 
community involvement on the Councils. The specific concerns of this 
chapter are the nature of the training activities funded by the SCCs and 
the degree to which their design and implementation have been influenced 
by community participation within the local program. 

During the first months of the program most SCCs were preoccupied 
with the administrative and organization problems associated with becom- 
ing operational, and training designs formulated during this period were 
often tentative and written to satisfy USOE's requirement that a proposal 
be submitted to them within a few months after the first SCO meeting. 
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The information presented here,, therefore, is drawn from an examination 
of the training activities that took place between June 1, 1972, and 
June 1, 1973. Data were gathered from on-site interviews, the proposals 
submitted to OE by the sites, and the "Training Sessions'* forms (see 
Appendix B) . 

As mejitloned, individual sites were responsible 'for the decisions 
about the types of training that were to be conducted. This resulted in 
considerable diversity among the sites, of coujse, but it also gave the 
program a local orientation and sense of responsibility in keeping with 
the spirit of conimunity participation in the planning and implementation 
stages. It is possible, without specifying program content, to identify 
several conditions which seem to indicate that a training program is 
operating within the context of a collaborative school/community relation- 
ship. In general terms, such a training program would identify and util- 
ize the educational resources availab3*e in both the school and the commun- 
ity. (An example might be the employment of local citizens to provide 
school staff ^members witli^inf ormatlon about the community and its unique 
qualities.) Training would take place at the local school or in the com- 
munity, nnd participation would not be limited to members of any particu- 
lar group. The total training package would include activities that v/ould 
Melp SCo: members develop the educational and organizational skills neces- 
sory for the drafting and implementation of training programs. Such train- 
ing wt'ulJ both lessen dependence on educational entrepreneurs and heln to 
demystify the educational enterprise. 

Ideally, each -SCC was to make an assessment of the local educational 
needs and devise a plan for training that would be directly related to 
these needs. In a general sense, the needs were similar — student achieve- 
ment was relatively low in all of the Urban/Rural schools. The SCCs, how-^- 
over, saw this problem and its related facets in quite different wavs and 
defined the needs of their school-community system in terms that often 
reflected their own sense of local problems and of possible approaches to 
solutions. ^ 

The flexibilitv of the Program together with the message that the 
sites were to address their unique needs, resulted in a wide variety of 
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training activities. These varied in almost every conceivable way — 
length of training program, location of training activities, type of 
personnel Involved, content, type of staff engaged to conduct the train- 
ing, and cost. Although any system for categorizing training programs 
of such diversity will conceal much of the unique character of the activ- 
ities that were conducted, it is worthwhile to try to summarize, even in 
a general way, the training activities that were developed to serve the 
needs of the 23 sites. The following criteria were developed for pro- 
gram identification. The letters and numbers are keyed to the rows and 
columns in Figures 5.1 and 5.2. 

Format pf the Training Program 

A. Formal Class: Instruction conducted in a classroom setting 
either on- or of f-site and normally involving academic credit 
when an institution of higher education is the source of ex- 
pertise. 

B. Seminar, Workshop: Short-term training conducted on-site 
without academic credit and often with a limited objective. • 

C. Trip, Conference, Other: Visitations to educational resources 
including both public conferences and those specifically de- 
signed to meet U/R needs. (Exemplary and demonstration educa- 
tional programs have been visited by site participants and 
both U/R and other educational conferences have been attended.) 

Source of Expertise ^ 
• * / 

1. Institution of Higher Education: Includes all assistance pro- 
vided as a result of a contractual agreement between the SCC 
anc} a college or university. - 

2. PrLvat-e Consultant: Includes both individuals and private 
consul ti^ig firms. 

3. Government Agency: This category includes OE, SEA, LEA, LTI, 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) . 

A. SCC, Other: Training programs conducted by the SCC members or 
staff. 

Content of T rai ning Program 

Academic: Focus on teaching skills applicable to the needs of 
public education belt not specific to the unique circumstances 
at the site. 

6t> 
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E, School-Community Interface: Training directed to the develop- 
ment skills necessary for U/R program implementation and mutual 
understanding between school and community. 

F, Community Oriented: Emphasis on information and techniques^ 
designed to translate the local situation into educationally 
relevant programs, i.e.. Black studies, Chicano studies, 
Indian education, bicultural education, local history, etc. 

Target Population 

Although the primary target population was identified for each 
training program from the following three groups, members from 
the other groups were often encouraged to attend. 

5. School Staff. 

6. School/Community Council members and staff. 

7. Community at large. 

'iVo matrices were developed. The first (see Figure 5.1) is an inter 
sect of the type or format of the training program with the source of 



Figure 5.1 

Intersect of Type or Format of Training Program 
with Source of Expertise or Instruction 



Format of 
Training Program 


Source of Expertise or Instruction 


Institution of 
Higher Education 


Private 
Consultant 


Governmental 
Agency 


sec, 

other 


Formal Class 










Seminar, 
Workshop 










Trip, Conference, 
Other 












1 


2 


3 


•4 



technical assistance or expertise. The second (see FlRure 5.2) is an 
Intersect of program content with the primary target population. These 
two matrices permit us to develop a rough categorization of each of the 
^90 reported programs. 
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Figure 5.2 



Intersect of Content of Training Prpgram 
with Target Population 



^ont"<=»n^ of 

Training Program 


Primary Target Population 


School Staff 


sec 


Community 


Academic 








School-Community 
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Community 
Oriented ; 









A:i additional tally was made of the extent to which there was com- 
munity participation- in activities where the school S/taff or the SCC was 
the primary target of the, training program. 

The distribution of training activities for all sites along these 
various dimensions is., shown in Table 5.1. As might be expected, there 
is considerable variation both in the number of activities and the type 
of activities conducted. The figures for all Urban/Rural-sponsored train- 
ing point out that the bulk of the programs (62%) have been directed to- 
school staff members and that a majority of the programs (5?%) havG util- 
ized the workshop or seminar format. Formal classes (23%) have been used 
less. Less than half (46%) of the training has been of a strictly aca- 
demic nature and nearly one third (30%) has dealt with site-specific 
educational and cultural concerns. The sites have tended to rely on 
private consultants (35%) and colleges and universities (32%) for tech- 
nical assistance. 

In line with the breakdown o„f data into urban and rural areas, 
Table 5.1 also presents the distribution of training activities by these 
two major categories. There are several notable features in this con- 
trast between Urban/Rural sites. Percentage differences among program 
types between urban and rural sites are most evident in the format of . 
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Table 5.1 

Distribution of Types of Training Programs by 
Format, Source, Content, and Target 





Urban 


Rural 


Total 


Type of Program 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Format 














Formal Class 


19 


44 


26 


68 


23 


112 


Workshop or Seminar 


62 


142 


45 


118 


53 


260 


Conference/Trip 


18 


42 


29 


76 


24 


118 . 


Expertise Source 














. Institution of Higher 














Education 


28 


63 


36 


9A 


32 


157 


Private Consultant 


AO 


91 


31 


82 


35 


173 


Government Agency 


18 


A2 


21 


55 


20 


97 


Self - sec 


lA 


32 


12 


31 


13 


.63 


Content 














Academic 


52 


118 


42' 


109 . 


46 


227 


School/Community Interface 


26 


60 


22 


58 ' 


24 


117 


Conununity Specific 


22 


51 


■ 36 


95 . 


'30 


146 


Target Population 














School Staff 




145 


60 


158 


62 


303 


sec 


29- 


67 


28 


73 


29 


140 


Community 


7 


16 


12 


31. 


10 


47 



training sessions; urban sites have conducted 17 percent more seminars 
and 'workshops than have rural sites. Rural sites have relied on both 
trips and conferences and formal classes to a greater degree than the 
urban sites (a difference of 11 ah(J 7 percent respectively). Program 
content has been mdre site-specific at rural sites. The urban sites have 
placed greater emphasis on academic programs and, to a lesser degree, on 
the problems of school/conmunity interface. The source of expertise 
drawn upon by both urban ^nd rural sites reflects the overall priorities, 
although rural sites .av2 tended to draw more heavily on institutions of 
higher education and governmental agencies. Likewise there is little 
difference between urban and rur^ll sites in the primary target populatic^jis 
selected for training programs, although it is noteworthy that the rural 
sites have placed more emphasis on programs specifically for local com- 
munity members than have urban sites. 
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Perhaps the mos^ important question of this survey is whether there 
exists a relationShTp between the degree of community participation and 
the type or format of training programs developed. An indicator of such 
a irelationship would be the extent to which parity ^nd representative- 
ness have been achieved and the Council's implementation of procedures 
to ensure community involvement. In order to answer this question, 
criteria were identified which could be used to draw up a general Index 
of Community Input. This Index is based upon the indicators described 
in preceding chapters,. The various indicators are weighted according to 
a scheme that represents the authors'' bias about the significance of the 
indicator in reflecting community input. These criteria and the weight- 
ings given to each are presented in Table 5.2. The possible range of 
'scores on the Index of Community Input is 4 to 31, with a median score 
of 17.5. The distribution of urban, and rural sites is shown in Table 5.3. 
Of central interest, however, is the comparison between sites of rela- 
tively greater community input and those with less than average input. 
To facilitate such comparison, the 23 sites were divided into two groups, 
the ten sites with a total score of 18 or better being identified as those 
with greater community involvement, and the 13 sites with less than a to- 
tal score of 18 identified as having less Community involvement. The dis- 
tribution of their activities along the lines of the two matrices described 
earlier is shown in Table 5.4. 

The point of these data is quite clear. Those sites with greater 
community input have produced programs that differ in nature and are di- 
rected to a different population than those with relatively less commun- 
ity input. Sites with greater community input devoted a smaller percent- 
age (21%) of their training activities to formal classes than did those 
sites with a lesser degree of community inpb.^^^^^5^) 'and instead tended 
to design programs with a seminar or trip and conference format. The 
difference between the two groups tak'es on added significance when pro- 
gram content is considered. The sites with less community input lead in 
the emphasis that they have placed on academic subject matter — 56 percent, 
or J7 percent more than those sites with greater community input. The 
'problems of school/community interface and community specific educational 
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Table 5.2 



Criteria and Weightings for Indicators of Coiranunity Involvement 





Criteria 


Weighting 




1 

J. • 




r^OTtlTTll in t*\7 


1 
J. 






ocnool 


u 


2*. 


Frequency of SCC Meetings 


Weekly 


3 














Monthly 


1 


3. 


Openness of SCC Meetings to Public 


Yes 


2 






No 


u 


A. 


Publication of SCC Newsletter 


Yes 


1 






No * ^ ' 


0 


5. 


Prooortion of Tlmp Communitv Reoirescntative 


80 -^100% 


3 




Served as SCC Chairman 


40-79 


2 






0-39 


0 


6. 


Average Tenure of SCC Membership 


Community 


3 




Greater for School or Community 


Same 


2 






School 


1 


7. 


Qommunity Membership of Original Council 


60 - 100% 


4 






51 - 59 


3 




• • 


41 - 50 


2 






31 - 40 


1 




• • 


U - JU 


u 


8. 


Community Membership of Council in 


(same ^^as //7) 






September, 1973 




9. 


Education of SCC Community Members, 


50 - 100% 


2 




Not Hlgn bcnooi braauaces 




1 






0-24 


0 


iU . 


haucatlon or bLL Lommunicy nemDers, 


\}f* 


£a 




BA or above 


1 - 10 


1 
1 




# 


11 - 100 


0 


11. 


Occupation of SCC Community Members, 


0 - 19% 


1 




Professional, Technical, or Managerial 


20 - 100 


0 


12. 


Parents among SCC Community Members , 


0 - 84X 


3 




85 - 100 


2 


13. 


Females among SCC Community Members 


30 - 70% 


1 






other 


0 


14. 


Employment of School/Community Coordinator 


Yes 


1 






No 


0 
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Table 5.3 



Distribution, Range, and Median 
of Community Involvement Scores 
by Site and by Area 



(possible range. 


4-31) 


ocores or 


%j\^\J L CO ^ *- 


Urban Sites 


Rural Sites 


LL 


25 




24 


0(\ 


21 


1 ft 


20 


1 *7 

17 


1 Q 




19 


14 








14 




13 




12 




11 




Range: 11-22 


Range: 11-25 



Median: 14.5 



•Median: 19 



concerns received greater attention (by 14%) where there was greater 
community involvement. Although over 60 percent of the programs were 
directed to school staff members, there is a marked difference between 
/•the content emphasized in this training by the two groups, af illus- 
' trated in Figure 5.3 Sites with greater community input gave higher 
priority to both the local situation and the need for improved school/ 
community relations. 
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Table 5.4 

Distribution of Types of Training Programs 
(June 1, 1972, to June 1, 1973) 



Type of Training 



Sites with Greater 
Community Involvement 



Sites with Lesser 
Community Involvement 



Format of Training Program 



Formal Classes Conducted by:, 

Institutions of Higher Education 
Private Consultants 
, Government Agency 
Subtotal 

Seminars or Workshops Conducted by: 

Institutions of Higher Education 
Private Consultants 
Government Agency 

sec 

Subtotal 

Trip or Conference Session Conducted by: 
Institutions of Higher Education 
Private Consultants 
Government Agency 

sec 

Subtotal 

TOTAL 



21% 

0 
_0 

21 (N= 59) 

10 
24 
10 
_9 

53 (N-150) 



9 
_7 
25 



(N= 69) 



99% (N=278) 



20% 

4 
_1 

25 (N= 53) 

9 
22 
14 

_2 

52 (N=110) 

2 ' 
14 
5 

23 (N= 49) 
100% (N=212) 



Content of Training Program 



Academic, Aimed at: . 
School Staff 
sec Members and Staff 
Community 

Subtotal 

School/Community Interface, Aimed at: 
School Staff 
sec Members and Staff 
Community 

Subtotal 

Community Specific, Aimed at: 
School Staff 
. sec Members and Staf f V 
Community 

Subtotal 

TOTAL 



33% 
5 

JL 

39 (N=110) 

4 
17 

_4- 

25 (N= 70) 



23 
5 
_6 

34 (N= 



98) 



98% (N=278) 



47% 
4 

_5 

56 (N=117) 

3 
19 

_g 

22 (N= 47) 

15 
7 

_l 

23 (N= 48) 
101% (N=212) 



Note: The percentages differ from 100 because of rounding. N = 
number of programs. 
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Figure 5.3 

Consent of Training Activities Directed toward School Staff 
at Sites with- Greater an^ Lesser Community Involvement 
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Community Needs 



Community involvement in the design of training programs is also 
evident in the number of activities specifically directed to community 
members. Sites with greater involvement had community residents as the 
target population in 11 percent of the' programs— 5 percent more -than sites 
without such input. Further analysis of the data reveals that the former 
group of sites had community members as participants at 35 percent of- the 
training activities that were not specifically designed for them. This 
participation by local residents in training activities is indicative of 
community orientation. At sites wi^h less community input, only 18 per- 
cent of all training activities were attended by community members. 

Some examples may give a better idea of what this means in terms of 
specific activities. One of the sites, noted for its community involve- 
ment, established a visitation program that permitted a team comprised 
of a teacher, a paraprofessional, a student, and a parent to visit an 
innovative school of their choice for one week. The differing perspec- 
tives provided by this group were available to the SCO upon their return 
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and led to implementation of both curricular and administrative changes in 
the local school. Another site has directed a considerable portion of its 
activities to the local citizenry with the idea of training them to become 
certified teachers in the school. Local people are taking courses toward 
a BA degree in facilities provided by the local school and under the direc- 
tion of a professor recruited from a regional college. This arrangement has 
been adopted at three rural sites and brings the resources of the college to 
the local school and community in addition to providing the university 
personnel with valuable hands-on experience. One Team Manager, reflect- 
ing on the impact that this new procedure has had, reported; 

A real good spin-off has been that the area college here is 
changing their policies on a lot of ideas and they say they 
have learned more from Urban/Rural than we have learned from 
them, and what they like is the way in which the community 
is being involved in the planning of the educational program. 

Still another site with strong conmiunity input has requested all 
visiting consultants to make an evening presentation to the community 
following their work with the teachers during the school day. Many of 
these sites have invited interested community members to accompany SCC and 
teacher delegations to educational conferences. Although there is, of 
course, a great variety among sites in both categories of community input, 
sites with a stronger community emphasis have generally tended to adapt a 
broader definition of training. 

Training , programs established by SCCs with less community input have 
often adhered to a more traditional format, typically placing a premium 
on university courses (of jjen conducted away from the site) and academic 
credit. There is often little to distinguish either the content or the 
format of such training from that being undertaken by other teachers not 
associated with the Urban/Rural program. 

l^ile it is not possible to assess the impact of the individual 
training programs that have been designed and implemented, it is clear 
that Urban/Rural has enabled teacher training to be conducted with a new 
regard for the local setting. The evidence indicates that the inclusion 
of community members on the Councils and the invitation extended by the 
Council to the larger community have, where present, had an impact on the 
style, content, and direction of training. 



CHAPTER ^6 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The Urban/Rural School Development Program was an ambitious, perhaps 
idealistic, attempt to demonstrate the viability of a collaborative effort 
between schools and communities to develop educational programs that will 
meet local educational needs. Designed with an awareness that low-income 
communities have had neither necessary educational resources nor a signifi- 
cant voice in educational policy-making, the program acknowledges that the 
responsibility for planning in education must be shared by school staff 
and community. The central concept of the program was parity* The attempt 
to establish a parity relationship was the most daring and venturesome fea- 
ture of the program. 

Community involvement and participation has often been problematic. 
The relationship between schools and their communities are especially 
unstable when the community and school staff begin jto develop an active 
partnership in the educational process. The Urban/Rural program sought 
to infuse the educational system with a more complete knowledge of the 
values and the experiences of children from the community and with more 
information about the specific educational needs of the area. For this 
task, community input is needed, since knowledge about the culture of the 
local communities was often not a part of the formal training of the teach- 
ing staff. A parity relationship between school and community establishes 
a forum for mutual education about local viewpoints and needs of both resi- 
dents and teachers. / 

Joint policy fprmulation by school and community members of the SCC 
is a viable possibility in the long run if the relative, .contributions of 
the two parties are recognized. One of the most important aspects of the 
program, then, was to elevate the status of the community members to a 
point at which their values and opinions in areas of educational planning 
could be heard and respected* The program also gave them a route through 
which to express their viev;s and a legitimacy which encouraged partici- 
pation. Parity provided the mechanism for this input and legitimacy and 
is therefore a valid prior step to subsequent planning. 
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In the light of Urban/Rural's unique contribution to school-community 
relations, i.e., parity, the results of the program are especially signifi- 
cant. They have been presented in more detailed form in previous chapters 
but may be usefully summarized here. They are: 

1 . Parity between the community and school has been achieved at most 

of the Urban/Rural sites. The data presented in Chapters 3 and 4 on the 

^ J 

composition of the SCC and the participation of community members in lead 

ership positions on the Council seem to us to demonstrate that parity in a 
numerical and organizational sense is a workable concept f»for a joint: school/ 
community organization. It is true that financial support from an outside 
source facilitated the decisions by the local educational authorities to 
extend a measure of autonomy to the SCC, but there seems to be no reason 
that funds for Special programs or other arrangements could not be made 
available by schools and school districts to engage the community in com-- 
parable joint efforts. Perhaps the example of Urban/Rural may make it 
possible for communiTies themselves to persuade the local school board 
that more specific community power in program planning is needed. In any 
case, once there is sufficient determination from a source with strength, 
parity can be made a reality in program planning and administration. 

2 . The program has involved persons who rep-resent a cross-section of 
the community population . The importance of this finding can scarcely be 
overestimated. In community participation programs, a major hazard is 
that community members who are atypical in that they have special educa- 
tional or professional backgrounds will be chosen to represent the com- 
munity. It is apparent that this need not happen and that citizens who 
are more nearly typical of the community^ can bring valuable resources to 
the school through participation and can develop the necessary competencies 
to deal with the special tasks of educational planning. This should not 

be seen as a threat to the professional educator. It means, in our view, 
that the community can adequately perform its functions and not be pre- 
empted in those parts of the educational process that justly belong with 
the families of the children who are being educated and with the community 
cat large. 
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3. D espite the similarities of funding and a common set of guide- 
lines, vast differences emerged among the sites in their J >rogram develop- 
ment and in the success with which their councils were representative and 
achieved parity . This finding is not surprising, but it is an important 
one, since it permits us to look for conditions in the local site or in 
the way the program was introduced to the site that may help explain the 
intersite differences in the^degree of community input and participation. 
Our survey did not permit gathering the types of data that would give 
firm information about the elements affecting the success of the goals of 
parity and representativeness, at the" different sites, but we do have some 
more speculative conclusions tb draw, which are developed later. 

4. The degree of community input at a site affects the design of 
training activities . The initial goal was to establish an organizational 
framework in which innovative or at least different educational training 
could occur. The premise of the prog^ram planners and of the Stanford 
Leadership Training Institute was that\ input from the community would 
change the nature of the training proce^. This was indeed the case. 
Sites at which community input was relatiV^ly high included more commun- 
ity-oriented training for the school facult>\and staff than did those 
where input was relatively lowv Low community^dnput sites tended to rely 
more on formal instructional programs and to inclx^e community members in 
their training programs less often. Since one of the goals of Urban/Rural 
was to bring to the educational process more information about the needs 
of the local community so that the experience of the children in the 
school could be more congruent with their outside-of-school lives, the 
achievement of this goal seems to us to represent a significant accom- 
plishment by the sites which established greater citizen participation. 



Conclusions 



The results of an evaluative survey of a program with the complexity 
and diversity of the Urban/Rural effort can be stated in terms ranging 
anywhere from descriptive and factual to impressionistic and speculative. 
The information gathered in the co.-rse of this survey allows u§ to report 
some findings that are based on fairly adequate data. These need to be 
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placed in a context that the results themselves do not properly include, 
and it seems appropriate to summarize some of the conclusions that we 
draw from the data. These conclusions are influenced in part by direct 
experience with the program and from the reports that members of the LTT 
and persons in the field have given us about their perceptions of the 
program and its operation. They thus draw upon objective data and sub- 
jective experience and judgment. 

Perhaps the most significant conclusion of this review is that 
parity in community involvement between the school and its community is 
a viable and effective possibility . It does not happen without certain 
prerequisites and there is a varying degree of success in the effort from 
one location to another. It is not altogether clear just what conditions 
are required for more or less successful programs at different ^ites-, al- 
though there are some patterns in our information that seem to jSupgest 
what some of them might be, - | 

l^fliatever the preconditions and the supplementary supports/, the in- 
stallation of Urban/Rural programs did restructure the relationship be- 
tween the community and the school . Community perceptions of^^ the school 
and of the possibility that community people could "influenc^" the sys- 
tem changed positively at sites where collaboration was effective. There 
is also some evidence of spill-over effects from the Uroan/Rural sites 
into neighboring school districts. The program had a percep'tible impact 
at its own sites and outside its initial boundaries. ,^ 

The participation of community members had a definite effect on the 
nature of the training programs developed locally . It seen^ reasonable 
to conclude that programs with community involvement produce different 
educational decisions than those with little community input. The direc- 
tion of difference is generally toward including more comnjlunity-oriented 
and Locally relevant material and experiences in the training sessions^^ 
It is also toward including community members in a largerf number of the 
training activities of the district. 

One concern about school-community collaboration is the possibility 
that administrative arrangements would be cumbersome and inefficient and 
would, in the long run, cievolve to the familiar centralized pattern of 
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administrative control. This review of the Urban/Rural program, however, 
indicates that, at most uf the sites, the School/Community Council has be- 
come a workable administrative 'unit . The School Development Team Manager 
can establish reasonably efficient relationships between the program and 
the school administration, and, in our view, the collaborative arrangements 
are practical and capable of long-term implementation. 

There is informal evidence from interviews and comments about the 
program to suggest that community perceptions of the school were changed 
in a positive direction by the Urban/Rural project . In particular, a new 
sense of access to persons of influence in the school appears to charac- 
terize the program. Community people who had^not experienced the school 
officials as approachable or responsive to 'community needs gained a new 
perception of the school faculty and principal. This came as a result of 
the greater opportunity by community persons for interaction with school 
personnel. The Urban/Rural program was also a vehicle through which 
school personnel could express their willingness to ^interact with citizens 
from the community. Although it is possible that the program may have 
changed some attitudes of school staff members, it is also true that the 
readiness of the school to interact with people from the community and to 
plan jointly is facilitated by appropriate administrative structure. 

The interaction between the community and school across the 23 site s 
was, for the most parfc, without serious conflict . The apprehensions that 
are sometimes expressed by school administrators and faculty ^bout the con- 
sequences of community "control" were, in most instances, unfounded. Par- 
ticipation by community residents has not resulted in disruption at any of 
the $ites, ancl cooperation in support of the program by the local educa- 
tion authorities seems to have increased during the early phases of the 
program. It woulii appear from our informal evidence that the experience 
of working together has been rewarding for both §chool and community per- 
sonnel at many of the sites. 

I n contrast to the access teachers have to educational and Instruc- 
. tional innovations and to recent developments in educational thought, 
people in the community have few channels to development in community 
education and participation. The school-community exchange has tended 
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to be somewhat one-sided. At many sites, teachers received substantial 
training about the values and culture of the community and its relevance 
for their teaching. There was less training of the community about the 
realities of the school, the educational community in general, and ways 
in which community people can successfully relate to it.''" The Urban/ 
Rural program, although oriented toward innovation in teacher training, 
necessariJy included efforts to develop the resources of the community 
in educational planning and participation. Teacher training is a rea- 
sonably well-developed field, at least in terms of professional experi- 
ence, but community training is not. Training of community people to be 
effective collaborators in the educational enterprise has received 
little attention, and there has been little developed by way of materials, 
concepts, and procedures. The pattern of adult education familiar in 
middle-class neighborhoods, where citizens with college educations return 
to school for specific course work or form discussion groups, is vir- 
tually unknown in low-income communities. The success of the Urban/ Rural 
program in developing community resources is thus of special impox^tance . 
This review did not include a study of the various ways in x^7hi(^h persons 
from the community have been given experience and have been helped to de- 
velop greater competence in educational participation, but such a study 
would be extremely worthwhile. 

It seems likely that differences among sites can be partially ex- 
plained in terms of how the program was interpreted to the LEA, the com- 
munity, and the members of the School/Community Council . The initial 
orientation and training phase is exceedingly important in setting the 
lone of the program at the local site, although we cannot, with confi-' 
dence, Isolate the various factors that made for more or less community 
participation at the vqrious sites. The information sites received was 
from several different sources: adaptations of the Program to the local 
situation were sometimes slow to develop: 'and the requirements for par- 
ticipation. In some instances, ignored the local political history of 

\\ contribution to help make up this lack is a monop,raph bv F.thel 
I.ichtman, Iiducating Parents about Education; A Review of Some Issues, 
Methods, and Sources of Information , which was prepared as part of the 
Stanford LTT . ' , 

« 
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comraunity participation. Although the program had great flexibility with 
respect to the kinds of training that might be provided, the initial phase 
of the program followed a relatively rigid format. Coordination between 
the Office of Education and LTI was not always smooth, the division of 
responsibility not well worked out; funding delays and changes In the 
program as defined by the Office of Education would alternately put time 
pressure on the SCC to produce documents (such as proposals) and impose 
delays in funding and approval of program implementation. Some of this, 
perhaps, cannot be avoided in a new program, but we mention it here to 
point out that program success and effectiveness are influenced by the 
type of orientation and start-up procedures used at the individual sites.* 

Coironunicies can develop the competence and resources required by 
collaboration, but they must be given time to accumulate experience, and 
the degree of pre-program readiness of the community must be carefully 
assessed . The Urban/Rural program, with its emphasis upon community 
participation in all stages of planning, encountered a fundamental di- 
lemma. On the one hand, the format .gave community people parity in deci- 
sion-making and implementation.' On the other hand, it asked them, in 
some instances, to produce and perform in ways for which they had not de- 
veloped adequate experience and competence. The operation of the program 
has demonstrated, in our view, that community people can participate ef- 
fectively and wisely in educational^^^cision-making and Implementation. 
It has also demonstrated, we think> 'that some time and experience are 
required to allow people in the community to develop competence in these 
tasks. The personnel from the community and the personnel from the 
scyhool thus began their joint endeavor at quite different places in terms 
of readiness to undertake the program. The implementation of the program 
did not take this into account. Time-lines and deadlines were not suf- 
ficiently flexible, and the imposition of a deadline seems, in some cases, 
to have forced the School/Community Council to go outside its own group 
to purchase the talents of proposal writers (sometimes at considerable 
cost). Given more time and training, the School/Community Council would 
have boen able Xo develop its own resources to accomplish these tasks. 
This situation of "too much, too soon" was exaggerated by the guidelines. 
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which were intentionally ».ioxible and Rave little structure, at least in 
fr^rms of specifications, and by few expectations about what migltbe re- 
^Mrded in the Office of Education as an acceptable proposal and implemen- 
tation plan. 

Programs at any particular site see m to have been more successful if 
they directl y involved an administrative unit which had sufficient author- 
ity to protect and nurture the program . There seems to be a relationship 
between the success of the various local programs and the^ relative size 
oi l\n administrative units in which they are incorporated. If the Urban/ 
Rural program, for example, is one of several^maior programs in a large 
school district, it tends to *ii^ve less impact and less community partici- 
pation than a program which j4> che only major outside project. The prom- 
inence of the program seems to be related to the amount of support that 
is offered by the LKA. If it is one of several programs, or if it in- ' 
volves only a few grades, or one* or two schools in a large district, the 
Local educational authorities seem to be less well informed about the Pro- 
gram and it coninands insufficient attention, priority, and support. The 
program appears to be more successful when it meshes with exisiting units 
chat were designed to carry out some functions, supportive of the Urban/ 
, Rural program. In short, the salience and importance of the program to 
the local educational authorities is a crucial factor in its effectiveness. 

The strength and success of the Urban/Rural program comes from the 
participation at the site and from the legitimacy that the program offers 
to school-community collaboration . Outside consultants and training pack- 
ages were helpful, but they did not provide the essential strengths that 
were needed to energize the program. A history of innovation or experi- 
ence with special projects on the part of the school seemed not to have 
been an important factor in determininj^ Urban/Rural s success. The School/ 
Community Councils often operated with minimal asststance from outside edu- 
cational agencies, and the relative isolation of a program from centers of 
prejuirtnably sophisticated educational technology did not substantiallv af- 
fect success. Rural sites, for exnmple, experienced little '^ifficultv in 
obtaining effective assistance. 
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The experience of both community and school members of the program 
at sites where che program worked well seems to have been a reinforcing, 
rewarding experience. It is the competence and resources of people at 
the site and the fact that the program is a useful and rewarding experi- 
ence that seem to offer the greatest promise for long-term collaboration 
of the sort represented by Urban/Rural, 
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Appendix A 

Demographic Data on Participating School 
Urban/Rural School Development Pr6gram 
(June 1, 1972 to June 1, 1973) 
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Appendix A 

Dcrnographic Dat.i on ^Participatiiig <>chools 
Urban/Pairal School Ot'velopmcnC Program (1972-1973) 



Site 




Crados 


Pupil 

T^i^rulatrion 


l\ipll 

rthnic iCv 


Staff 
Pooul/icion 


Staff 
Fthnici t V 


Akron, OM 

(in 


Thornton Jr. High 
West Jr. !Ugh 


7-9 


T 


1 ,052 
1,136 

= 2,188 


807. Bl 
20 Cauc 

81 Bl 
19 Cauc 
01 Sp 


T 


59 
56 
~ 115 


157, Bl 

85 Qauc 

14 Bl 

86 Cauc 






Bacon County El. 


1-5 




1,089 


83 
17 


Cauc 
Bl 




49 


90 
10 


Cauc 
Bl 


Bacon Co . , 
(R> 


GA 


Bacon C^jntv 
Jr. High 


6-8 




410" 


84 
If 


Cauc 
Bl 




22 


86 
14 


Cauc 
Bl 






B^con County 
Sr^ High 


9-12 


T 


684 
= 2,183 


85 
15 


Cauc 
Bl 


T 


36 
= 107 


S2 
08 


Cauc 
Bl 






Coppin Rl. 


K-6 




72-5 


100 


Bl 




2-3 


100 


Bl • 


Bait imore , 
(U) 


MD 


Matthew Hcnson FJ. 
I^eoOTCl Jr. High 


K-6 

7-9^ 




998 
2, j52 


100 
100 


Bl 
Bl 




28 
109 


67 
33 

88 
12 


Bl 

Cauc 
Bl 

Cauc 






Douglass Sr. High 


10- 1 2 


T 


1.800 
5,875 


100 


Bl 


T 


94 
= 254 


85 
15 


Bl 

Cauc 


Bayfield, 
(R) 


WI 


Bayfield Joint 
School District 
No. I 


K-12 


477 


60 
' 40 


Cauc 
AT 


30 


93 
07 


Cauc 
AX 






Maple* Grove El . 


1-8 




45 


, 100 


Cauc 




2 


100 


Cauc 






Celina El. , 


1-6 




495 


96 
. 04 


Cauc. 
Bl 




21 


91 
09 


Cauc 
Bl 


CUy Co. , 

(R) 


TN 


Moss El. 


1-8 




125 


100 


Cauc 




5 


100 


Cauc 




Union Hill" El. 


1-8 




78 


100 


Cauc 




3 


100 


Cauc 






Celina High 


7-12 




564 


99 
01 


Cauc 
Bl 




25 


100 


Cauc 






Hcnnltage Spring 


1-12 


T 


376 
' 1,683 


100 


Cauc 


T 


17 
- 73 


100 


Cauc 



Legend: U"Urban, R»Rural; Bl«Black; CaucCaucasian ; Sp'Spanish-surname; AI-American Indian; 
Or*Oricntal; T-Total. 
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Appendix A (cm tinned) 



Site 






{»ui>il 
Ponu lation 


I\ij>il 
Fthnic Ltv 


Staff 
!*opi» ! It ion 


Staff ' 
Ethnic i tv 




Lx)uise Troy 




K-3 






586 1 


997, Bl 
01 Cauc 




19 


32% 
68 


Bl 

Cauc 


Dayton, OH 
(U) 


Miami Chapel 
Irving 




4-8 
.K-8 






293 
551 


100 

99 
01 


Bl 
Bl 

Cauc 




16 
35 


31 
69 

46 
54 


Bl ' 

Cauc 

Bl 

Cauc 




Whittier 




6-8 






615 


99 
01 


Bl 
Cauc 




29 


52 
48 


Bl 

Cauc 




Dunbar High 




9-12 


T 




1,358 • 
3,403 


100 


Bl 


T = 


71 
170 


47 
53 


Bl 

Cauc 


East Chicago, 
IN (U) 


Jancs Whlccc.nb 
Riley El. 




K-6 


623 

W 


60 
27 
13 


Sp 
Bl 
Cauc 


35 


49 
46 
03 
03 


Cauc - 

Bl 

Or 

5P 




niomp.<:on El, 




K-6 








181 


100 


Cauc 




10 


100 


Cauc 


Fort Gay, WV 
(R) 


fort Cay El, 
Fort Gay Hipti 




K-6 
7-12 


T 




425 
541 
1,147 


100 
100 


Cauc 
Cauc 


T = 


20 
30 
60 


100 
100 


Cauc 
Cauc 




Liberty School 




K-8 






518 


98 
02 


Cauc 
Bl 




20 


95 
05 


Cauc 
Bl ' 


Galena, KS 
(R) 


Weir El. 




,K.8 






202 


99 
01 


Cauc 
Bl 




11 


91 
, 09 


Cauc 
Bl 




GreciUawn 




K-6 


T 




90 
810 


100 


Cauc 


T ^ 


6 
37 


100 


Cauc 


liays/Lodge Pole 
(R) 


Hays Public ' 
Lodge Pole Public 


K-8 
K-8 


T 


s 


147 

88 
235 


98 
02 

98 
02 


Al 
Cauc 

AI 

Cauc 


» 


10 

6 
16 


100 
100 


Cauc 
Cauc 


Indianapol is , 

IN 

(U) 


William Watson 
Wollen School 
No, A5 


Wo 


K-6 


897 


98 
02 


Bl 
Cauc 


35 


63 
37 


Cauc 
Bl 




Aroma Park 




K-3 






291 


87 
13 


Cauc 
Bl 




12 


67 
33 


Cauc 




Mark Twain 




K-3 






504 


69 
31 


Cauc 
Bl 




18 


89 
11 


Cauc 
Bl 


KankfiUce, IL 
(U) 


Lincoln Middle 




4-5 






676 


77 
23 


Cauc 
Bl 




32 


91 
09 


Cauc 
Bl 




East Upper 




6-8 






924 


85 
15 


Cauc 
Bl 




53 


89 
11 


Cauc 
Bl 




Castridg<i High 




9-12 


T 


K 


1,195 
3.590 


85 
15 


Cauc 
Bl 


T = 


70 
185 


90 
10 


Cauc 
Bl 



Legend U-Urban; K*-Rural; Bl«Black; Cauc«Caucasian; Sp=Spanish-surname ; AI-Ainerican Indian; 
Or«Orlental; T«Total, 
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Appendix A (continued) 



Site 


School 


fJrados 


I\ipil 
Population 


Pupil 
Ethnicitv 


Staff 
Population 


Staff 
Ethnicitv 




s 

Greenfield El. 


K-6 




197 


100^', 


Cauc 




7 


1007, 


Cauc 




Heart Like Kl. 


3-5 




193 


100 


Cauc 




6 


100 


Cauc 




Jemiyn EK 


K-6 






lUU 


Cauc 




0 


100 


Cauc 


Lackawanna, PA 


Jermyn High 
Mayficld Primary 


10-12 
K-3 




307 
120 


100 
100 


Cauc 
Cauc 




14 
4 


100 
100 


Cauc 
Cauc 




Mayfield El. 


4-6 




117 


100 


Cauc 




3 


100 


Cauc 




MayfleUl Jr. Migh 


7-9 




298 


100 


Cauc 




12 


100 


Cauc 




Scott FA. 


K-2,C 




236 


100 


Cauc 




6 


100 


> 

Cauc 




Scott Higli 


7-12 


T 


377 
= 2.104 


100 


Cauc 


T 


14 

= 74 


100 


Cauc 


Louisville* KY 
(U) 


Washington 
Meyzeek 


K-6 
7-9 


1,114 


99 
01 


Bl 

Cauc 


50 


65 
35 


Bl 

Cauc 


N'eah Bay, WA 


Neah Bay 


K-12 


325 


65 
33 
01 
01 


AI 

Cauc 

Sp 

Or 


20 


95 
05 


Cauc 
AI 


Newark, NJ 

(y) 


Thirteenth Avenue 


K-8 


2,245 


94 
05 
^ 01 


Bl 
Sp 

Cauc 


118 


60 Bl 
40 Cauc 




Cotmiunlty No. 54 


K-D 




1,932 


60 
38 
02 


Sp 
Bl 

Cauc 




81 


02 
86 


Sp 
Bl 
Cauc 


New York, NY 


Comnunl ty No . Ij4 


K-D 




1,168 


55 
43 
02 


Bl 
Sp 

Cauc 




55 


90 
09 


Cauc 
Bl 


t 


Community No« 136 


7-9 


T 


1,604 
* 4,704 


50 
48 
02 


Bl 

Sp 

Cauc 


T 


100 
= 236 


64 
34 
02 


Cauc 

Bl 

Sp 


San Antonio , 

TV 


H. K. Williams 


K-6 


862 


93 
06 
01 


Sp 

Cauc 
Bl 


37 


76 
19 
05 


Sp 

Cauc 

Bl 




Centennial El. 


K-6 




387 


99 
01 


Sp 

Cauc 




15 


99 
01 


Sp 
Cauc 


San lijia, CO 
(R) 


Centennial Jr. Hlg 


h 7-9 




161 


99 
01 


Sp 

Cauc 




8 


99 
01 


Sp 

Cauc 




Centennial Sr. High 10-12 


T 


154 

702 


99 
01 


Sp 

Cauc 


T 


13 
» 36 


99 
01 


Sp 

Cauc 



Legend: UaUrban; R«Rural ; Bl«Black; Cauc" Caucasian; Sp=Spanlsh-surname ; AlaAmerican Indian; 
0r»0rlental; T»Total. 
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Appendix A (concluded) 







s 




l\ipil 


Pupil 


Staff 


Staft' 


Site 


Schools 


Crradcs 


Popiilatlon 


Ethnicitv 


Population 


Ethnicity 




Prima I y 


K-3 




775 


88% 


Cauc 


35 


100% 


Cauc 










• 12 


Bl 








Sodus, NY 


Intenri'diace 


4-6 




■ 600 


80 


Cauc 


31 


• 97 


Cauc 


(R) 










20 


Bl 




03 


El 




Jr. -Sr. High 


7-12 




1,027 


82 


Cauc 


69 


98 


Cauc 










16 


Bl 




02 


Bl 












01 


Sp 


















• 01 


Or 














T 


= 2,402 






T = 135 








Vashon iiigh 


9-12 




2,573 


98 


Bl 


88 


78 


Bl 










02 


Cauc 




22 


Cauc 


Sc. !>ouis, MO 


Carver 






591 


83 


Bl 


17 


90 


Bl 


(V) 










17 


Cailc 




10 


Cauc 




Dunbar Kl, 


K-8 




825 


loa 


Bl 


23 


85. 


Bl 


















15 


Cauc 








T 


= 3,989 






T = 128 








Jefferson 


K-6 




856 


94 


Bl 


34 


47 


Bl 












04 


Sp 




47 


Cauc 


Treat on, NJ 










02 


Cauc 




06 


Sp - 


(U) 
















57 


Bl 




Junior No. I 


7-9 




1,021 


93 


Bl 


63 












03 


Sp 




41 


Cauc 












04 


Cauc 




02 


Sp 








T 


= 1,877 






T = 97 








East Stone Gap 


1-7 




517 


99 


Cauc 


31 


100 


Cauc 










01 


Bl 








Wise County, 


Big Stone Gap 


1-7 




732 


92 


Cauc 


38 


92 


Cauc 


VA 










08 


Bl 




08 


Bl 


(R> 


Appalachia El. 


1-7 




731 


96 


Cauc 


34 


94 


Cauc 










04 


Bl 




06 


Bl 








T 


« 1,980 






T •= 103 







Legend: U«Urban; R«^Rural; Bl-Black; Cauc"Caucaslan; Sp«Spanish-surname; Al«Amerlcan Indian; 
Or«arlental; T'TotaK 
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Urban/Rural Site Survey Questionnaires 
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17 R Site Survey (Site)_ 



sec - Membershir Profile 



Name 



Address 



Resident of area served by 
Urban/Rural Schools? Yes 



No 



Ethnic/Racial 
Background 



/ Occupation_ 



Sex 



Children in U/R School? Yes 



No 



Not H.S. H.S. 
Education: Grad. _j ; Grad. ; B.A. or M.A, 



sec membership dates: (mo. & yr.) From^^ 
sec offices held: Title 



PhD, M.D. or other 
J advanced degree 



To 



From 



Present 
^ To 



Representing : (please check only one of the following catagories) 

School: Community Student 

Administrator 

Teacher 

Para-Professional 

Non- Professional 



Please circle the 
grade you were in 
when you first 
joined thr* SCC* 
\ 

5 6 7 8 9 
10 U ^12 



Prior participatory experience ; 



Educational Or?,anizations : 



(please list organizations in which you have been 
or are now an active member together with any 
leadership positions held) 



redcral Education Programs: 



♦ ComimjniCy Action Organizations: 



^ERLC 
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Appendix C 

* 

Personal Profiles,, School/Cdhimunity Council Chairpersons 
Urban/ Rural School Development Program, September 1973 
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Appendix C 



Personal Profiles, School /Cominunicy Council Chairpersons 
Urbcin/RurAl School Development Program, September 1973 



■eric 



Site 



Akron 



Bacon County 



Baltimore 



Bayfield 



Clay County 



Name 



Tenure 



Uurita Sharpp .6/71-11/72 
Thomas Thomas ill/72-6/73 



K0T0 Johnson 



Dorothy Evans 



Preston Gee 



John Teeples 



John Holoway 



6/71- 



9/72-8/73 



7/71- 



6/71-5/72 



6/72- 



Day ton 



r,ast Chicago 



Fred Hairston 
Anthony Steele 



6/71-6/73 
6/73- 



Louis Vasqucz 11/71-1/72 
Roberto Chavez jl/72-9/72 
Judith Zajdel ^72-9/73 



Fort Gay 



Ga I ena 



i 



Hays/Iiodge 
Pole 



Larry Pelfry 5/71 



Larry Reynolds 



7/71-9/72 



Robert Scott ,9/72 



i Represen- 
Ethnicitv [ tation^ 



Black 
Caucas ian 



Caucasian 



Black 



Caucas ian 



Caucasian 



Caucas ian 



Black 
Black 



Mexican 
American 
Mexican 
American 
Caucas ian 



S-T 
S-T 



No 



S-A 



S-T 



S-A 



C 

c 

S-T 



Caucasian 



Caucas ian 
Caucas ian 



Bcttv Campbell 6/71-8/71 Caucasian 

John Allen 8/71-7/72 \ American 

I Indian 

Granville »awley 7/72-10/72: American 

I j Indian 

Ron Blake '10/72-3/73- ; Caucasian 



Norma Jean King 3/73- 



American 
Indian 



dence 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 



Parent 



No 
No 



Educ^ 
tion^ 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 
No 



S-A 

C 



S-T 

C . 

c 

S-T 
S-PP 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 



No 
No 
No 
Yes. 



No 
Yes 



No 
No 

Yes 
No 

Yes 



BA 
BA 



MA 



MA 



BA 



BA 



BA 



l!S 

HS 



MS 
MS 

BA 



BA 



BA 
NiiS 

HS 

BA 



US 



'^ketors to ^roup represented on Council. S-A=Scliool, Adininisti ator ; S-r==Schodl, 

S-PP=School, Paraprofossional ; C-Community. 
*^Mndicatofl whotlier or not chairperson is resident of Urban/Rural site, 
^.nduatcfl whother or not. chairperson is th<» parent of a student arL*:nding an V 
<ij;MS-not high school graduate; llS=lugh school graduate; Pf^professional degree. 



Occupa- 
tion 



Librarian 
Teacher 



Principal/ 
El. School 



School 
Counselox 



Psychi- 
atric 
Social 
Worker 



School 
Adminis- 
trator 
Minister 



Computer 

Progr* 

Physical 

Testing - 

Inland 

Steel 



Steel - 
worker 
Steel- 
worker 
Teacher 



Klectri- 
c Ian 



School 
Pr inc ipal 
Mainten- 
ance 
Suprv* 



Teacher 
Rancher 

Rancher 

Teacher/ 
Admlnis- 
c rator 
Home/ 
School 
I Coord . 



Teacher; 



rban/ Rural School, 
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Appfiidix C (continucdl 



ln<ii mapol i ^ (>4i vm '. ^VOt o t 71- 


1 thu ic : cv 
Black 


I , b 
tat u>n donco 

S -T j No 


No 


BA j 
\ 


^_Li 11. - 
Teacher 


Kankakce ! 

t 


MiUon Hhapuo 6/71-1/72 

1 

h'ol vm Mrvis . 1/72-6/73 
Ktkiie KvivboM t>'73- 


Caucasian 

I .lucas ian 
i;lack 


C 
C 

S-T ' 


Yes 

Yes 
No 


Yes 

Yes 
No 


IIS 

BA 
BA 


Real 
Estate 
Broker 
Accoun- 
tant 
Teacher 


Uu'kiwanni^ 


. altt-r S. Uloe.i 7/71-1/72 
Violet Navarro 1/72- 


Cmcasian 
( .tucasian 


C 

S-T 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yos 


,| Doctor ^ . 
BA , Teaclier ' 




V l»r<i 5/71-8/72 
A. P. King 8/72- 


I tick 
niack 


C 

c 


•Yes 

oO 


Yec 
No 


tional 
Iherapist 
NHS Minister 


Neah Bay 


1 

( liU' ff uipt 5/71-9/71 

i 

Uovd CoHax 9/71-1/72 

t 

1 

David Parker 1/72-9/72 
Uv>nard Dennv 9/72-3/73 

Dell Creene 3/73- 


Caucasian 

t^c r i ca n 
Ind ian 

iViT^crlcan 
Ind I an 
Caucasian 

> 

i\inerican 
Indian 


c 
c 

c 

c 

c 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
xes 

Yes 


Yes, 

No 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 


tic Trihclt 

, ^ j Counci I 
I Kmploy6e 
\]S Tribal 
, Council 
Emp Loyee 
as Tribal ^ 

I'ol ice 
!LS j USAF- 
, Civil 
' Service 
US , Carpenter 


Newark 


Varcha Walton 10/71-8/72 
I'hlllip Olbbs 9/72- 


Black 
Black 


s-pr 
c 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


ILS Para-pro- 
fess iona I 
US Machinist 

, — 


New York 


Jnires Crawfqrd 10/71-10/72 

Jacques Bonhonr^e 10/72-5/7 3 
Kenneth Drunriond 5/73- 


Black 

lia 1 tian 
Black 


S-T 

S-T 

C 


No 

No 
Yes 


No 

No 
No 


BA Guidance 

j Counselor 
BA Teacher 
HS ^ Director, 
Morrlsonla Corp. 




Klvlra Martinez 6/71-9/72 
1 

A93 ephlne To niente 9/72- 


Mexican 
American 
Mexican 
American 


C 
C 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yea 


as 

NlIS 


House- 
wife 
\ House- 
wife 


San UjM 


Tom ]. Valdez. 12/71 t 


^Spanish 
ATierlcan 


C 


Yes 


Yes 


US ' Cns 

) Station 
I Operator 


Sodus 


Charles Ooytello 6/71-A/72 

Dan C. Davis rt/72-7/73 
Beniard Cajewski 8/73- 


Caucasian 

Caucasian 
Caucasian 


C 
C 

c 


Yes 

Yes 
Yes 


Yes 

Yes 
Yes 


••us 

MBA 
BA 


1 

i County 
j Exec. 
Dlv. USD.\ 

Sa les 
^ Ndr.in. 
1 Elec. 
1 EnRlneer 



^Refers to group represented on Council. S'A^Sphool. Administrator; S-TeSchool, Teacher; 

S-F»P"Schoo,l . Paraproiossioual ; O»<:onnr.up iLy. 
bind lea tea whether or not chairperson Is resident of Urban/ Rural site. 

^Indicates whether or not Lhairpornon is the parent of a student attending ar\ Urban/Rural School. 
*^N»S-not high sthool graduate. H^J-high school graduate; Pf*proresslonal degree. 
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Appcndlx C (concluded) 



Site 


Name 


Tenure 


Ethnicitv 


Represen- - ^^^^C 
tation^ 'dence^ 


Parent^ 


Educa- 
tion^ 


Occupa- 
tion 


DC* UOUIS 


Frcdd i e Hnrr is 
Williiun Jackson 


6/73- 


Black 


C 
C 


Yes 
Yes 


No 
Yes 


no 
HS 


Organiser 

Postal. 
Ejnploycc 


Trenton 


Bobbie Fltzeral 


d 11/71- 


Black 


C 


?Yes 


No 


HS 


Liquor 
Salesman 


Wise County 

\ 


Henry Lane, Jr. 
E. H. Insko 


6/73- 

em-em 


Caucasian 
Caucasian 


i 

C 

c 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
No' 


HS 
BA 


Audi tor 
Minister- 



*Refcr9 to group represented on Council, S-A»Si:hool, Administrator; S-T*School, Teacher; 

S-PP«School, Paraprpfessional; C«Coiranunity. 
^'Indicates whether or not chairperson is resident of Urban/Rural Site. 

^Indicates whether or not chairperson is the parent of a student attending an Urban/ Rural School. 
^NHS»not high school graduate; HS«high school graduate; Pf«professional degree. 
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Urban/Rural Schbol Development Program, September 1973 
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Appendix D 

Personal* Profiles, School Development Team Managers 
Urban/Rural School Development Program, September 1973 



<>ite 


Name 


Tenure 


rthnicity 


Residencv^ 


Education^ 


Previous 
Fxporience 


Akron 


John A. Banks 


2/72- 


Black 


No 


BA 


Teacher and ' 
School Community 
Coordinator 


Bacon 
County 


Thomas J. l^wls 
James E. Dcen 




Caucasian 
Black 


Yes 
Y,es 


1 

MA 
MS 


Teacher /Federal 
Programs Coord. 
Teacher/Admin- 
istrator 


Baltimore 


Tliclma Cox 
Dorothy Kvans 


2/72-6/73 
8/73- 


Black 
Black 


No 
Yes 


BA 
BA 


Teacher - Science 
and English 
Teacher 


Bayfield 


Thomas Frizzell 


5/72- 


Caucasian 


No 


BA 


Teacher /Adminis- 
trator 


Clay County 


Joe Eads 
Betty Teeples 


9/71-8/72 
9/73- 


Caucasian 
Caucasian 


Yes 
Yes 


BA 
MA 


Teacher 
Teacher 


bayton 


Mildred Patterso 


n 1/72- 


Black 


Yes 


MA 


Teacher 


East 
Chicago 


O^car Vela 


A/72- 


Mexican 
American 


Yes 


BA 


Human Relations 
Commission and 
Comnunitv Coord. 


Fort Gay 


Michael Sullivan 


3/72- 


Caucasian 


No 


BA 


Xeacher and Kedera 
Funding Coord, 


Calena 


Wayne Atherton 


9/71-8/73 


Caucasian 


No 


MA 


Teacher and Schobl 
Administrator 


Hays /Lodge 
Pole 


Harry Turner 


11/72-9/73 


Caucasian 


- No 


BA 


Teacher 


Indianapolis 


Betty McCarty 


2/72- 


Caucasian 


No 


BA 


Tcacher/Admln* 


Kankakee 


Willie Davis 


1/72- 


Black 


Yes 


BA 


Teacher-Science 
Basketball Coach 


Lackawanna 


Millard Roberts 


3/72- 


Caucasian 


No 


PhD 


Administrator 


Louisville 


Ernest Edwards 


3/72- 


Black 


No 


BA 


Social Work and 
Community Poverty 
Program ' 


Neah Bay 


Lloyd Colfax 


3/72- 


Makah 


Yes 


HS Grad, 


Employment 
Counselor 


- Newark 


Glen Marie Brick 


us 2/72- 
1 


Black 


Yes 


HS Grad, 


Office Work 



^Indicates whether or not SDTM was Urban/Rural site resident prior to being employed, 
^HS»hlgh school graduate. 
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Appendix D (concluded) 



s i tc 






F th!> i cLtv 


Res ideucv** 


Kducation^ 


Previous 
Experience 


New York 


Mamie Thompson 


2/72- 


Black 


No 




Teacher/Adminis- 
t ra tor 


San AntouiO;, 


Wilfrido Garza 


6/73- 
1 n/7 1 - 

lU/ / i - 

10/72 


Mexican 
American 
Mex.iC(in 
An'er ican 


No 
xcs 


BA 

RA 

Dt\ 


Teacher/Adminis - 
' trator 

Connunity 
Poverty Proeram 


San Luis 


Maclovio Gal legos 


12/71- 

6/7/i 


Spanish- 
surnanio 


Yes 


BA 


Teacher-High 
School Fnfilish 


Sodus 


!{omer Nuhabcclan 


3/72- 


Caucasian 


No 


PhO 


Teacher 


St. Louis 


Ki lliam Buscb , Jr 


. 8)71- 


Black 


No 


BA 


Teacher/Adminis - 
trator Coinn»unity 
Coordinator 


Trenton 


Calvin A. Taylor 


A/72- 


Black 


No 


. BS 


Teacher/Adminis - 
trator 


Wli^e County 


I^rry Of Cornett 


10/71- 


Caucasian 

1 


Yes 


BA, 


Teacher 



^Indicates whether or not SUTM vas Urban/Rural site resident prior to being employed. 
^H^^high school graduate. 
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